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N the heart of South America three 
great streams run northward into the 
Orinoco through a country still unex- 

plored by white men. The central river 
of these three and the one most difficult 
to navigate is the Caura, which takes 
its rise in the mountainous country where 
the Pacaraima and Parima ranges meet 
and form the borderland between Vene- 
zuela and Brazil. For centuries geogra- 
phers have puzzled over the unknown 
country which this river drains as it 
sweeps first southward and then north- 
ward, past the mighty peak of Mount 
Améha, on to the settlement of La 
Prision and thence on to the Orinoco. 
Perhaps the earliest record of this in- 
terest is found in Sir Walter Raleigh’s 
‘‘Discovery of Guiana ’’:— 


And on that branch which is called Caora 
are a nation of people whose heads appear not 
above their shoulders, which, though it may 
be thought a mere fable, yet, for mine own 
part, I am resolved it is true because every 
child in the provinces of Arromaia and Canuri 
affirm the same. They are reported to have 
eyes in their shoulders and their mouths in 
the middle of their breasts, and then a long 
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The photographs used to illustrate 
this article were taken by a member of 
The plates were hap- 
pily removed to a place of safety before 
the party cut loose from civilization. 
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train of hair groweth backward between their 
shoulders. The son of Topiawari, which I 


brought with me into England, told me that 
they are the most mighty men of all the land 
and use bows, arrows and clubs thrice as big 
as any of Guiana, and tiat one of the Iwara- 
raqueri took a prisoner of them a year be- 


fore our arrival there and brought him into the 
borders of Arromaia, his father’s country. 


It was not, however, until last year 
that a resolute attempt was made to 
navigate the Caura and to explore the 
country along its shores. The task 
was undertaken by M. Eugene André 
and the story of his expedition has sel- 
dom been surpassed in the annals of 
adventure. M. André is a native of 
the island of Trinidad in the British 
West Indies, but of French descent. 
By profession he is a naturalist, a 
hunter after orchids and an explorer. 
I have often seen and talked with 
him. He is a tall, raw-boned man, 
evidently designed by nature for a life 
of adventure. But his expression still 
more than his physique tells the story 
of his accomplishment. In former years 
he has led several expeditions into the 
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unknown parts of Venezuela and Colom- 
bia, discovering new plants, birds and 
animals, and adding much to the geog- 
rapher’s knowledge of those regions. 

On the 29th of November, 1900, M. 
André left Trinidad for the town of Ciu- 
dad Bolivar, on the Orinoco. His ob- 
jects were to explore the upper reaches 
of the River Caura, to attempt the con- 
quest of the vast and unscaled Mount 
Améha, and tocollect the flora and fauna 
of the surrounding country. The whole 
region was absolutely unexplored. No 
white man’s foot had ever trodden the 
recesses of the virgin jungle, no white 
man’s canoe had ever navigated the 
whirlpools and foaming rapids of the 
Caura above the Falls of Para. The 
country was No Man’s Land, destitute 
even of Indians. 

The expedition consumed nearly five 
months exploring the rivers Nichare and 
Caura, or Merivari, as the Indians have 
named its upper reaches, and in making 
collections of orchids, birds, minerals, 
plants and butterflies and they were for- 
tunate in obtaining some new species 
and many interesting and rare speci- 
mens. M. André had heard that a 
marvelously beautiful orchid, unknown 
to science, grew in this region. After 
infinite toil and hardship, he discovered 
itand obtained a number of fine speci- 
mens. 

But the first great object of the ex- 
pedition was not accomplished. In 
spite of a remarkable display of energy 
and perseverance, André was unable to 
reach the summit of Mt. Améha. On 
the second day of the ascent the climb- 
ers were brought face to face with a 
sheer wall of granite so stupendous that 
it said in language more plain than 
words, ‘‘ Thus far shalt thou go and no 
further.”’ 

‘*T have seen,’’ says André in his 
journal, ‘‘many lofty peaks in the 
Colombian Andes. The double crest 
of the Sierra Nevada, clothed in per- 
petual white, is an imposing sight ; but 
none of these peaks can inspire that 
sense of awe I felt standing, a helpless 
and insignificant atom, at the foot of 
that mighty wall beside which the most 
imposing monument erected by the ar- 
rogance of man would be but a toy. 


, 


What epochs of time must have elapsed 
since the solid rock before which we 
stood had been deposited grain by 
grain.”’ 

But whatever the disappointment of 
the leader, the native peons who reluc- 
tantly followed him, had no share in it. 

‘It is well we failed,’’ said his Indian 
guide, ‘‘ for the legends of my tribe tell 
us that on the summit, surrounded by 
giant trees, there is a lake so deep that 
none can fathom it. Strange, horrible 
creatures, unlike anything on land or 
sea, inhabit its dark waters. Hidden 
in gloomy caverns by the edge of the 
lake, multitudes of demons keep watch 
over its sacred shores. They are look- 
ing down on us now, and mocking us 
for our failure.’’ 

In spite of this failure, M. André 
was happy in the knowledge that his 
canoes contained a magnificent collec- 
tion of unknown or very rare speci- 
mens. He had achieved enough to 
make his name famous among savants, 
and his collection promised to much 
more than pay for the expenses of the 
expedition. But provisions were run- 


ning short, and his men clamored to 
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Map of the Caura. 


The wreck occurred on the Merivari at a point 
almost due north of Mt. Ameha. 
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return. Regretfully, he gave the order 
to head the canoes northward toward 
civilization. 

The canoes were two in number— 
both dugouts, one large and one small. 
In the stern of each sat the patron or 
pilot who guided the boat while in the 
bow knelt the proe/ whose duty it was 
to look out for rocks or sunken logs. 
Whenever a boat started the proe/ 
would call out ‘‘Vamos, con Dios, 
FPatron.’’ ‘‘May God go with us, coxs- 
wain,’’ and the patron would make 
answer ‘‘ Vamos, con la Virgen,’’ ‘“The 
Virgin be with us.’’ The party con- 
sisted of fifteen souls, all told: André, 
Jacobson, the photographer, towhom we 
are indebted for the pictures which illus- 
trate this article, Villegente, the taxider- 
mist, also a white man, but an apathetic 
creature, whose life was 
one eager passion for 
sleep with lucid inter- 
vals at meal times alone, 
and twelve native peofis, 
Pedro Hospedales, Fred- 
dy Hospedales, Pedro 
Asoque, Pancho Mon- 
tenegro, Epifanio Mu- 
fioz, Juan Silva, Lau- 
reano Rodriguez, Ra- 
mon Ramirez, Mateo 
Ramirez and his son, 
Luiz Urbana (nick- 
named ‘‘the Pirate’’ for 
the sake of his villainous 
expression), and Maite 
an old Indian who acted 
as guide. The party had 
been made up from M. 
André’s own Trinidad 
men together with sev- 
eral Venezuelans enlist- 
ed at La Prision, the last 
settlement on the bor- 
ders of the unknown 
country. 

Overjoyed at being 
homeward bound at last, 
the men bent with a will 
to their paddles, urging 
the canoes through the 
water with merry jest 
and song. So passed 
three successful days. 
Then trouble came when 
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no man dreamed of it. We will let 
André tell his own story. 

‘* April 27th—Left early and reached 
the spot where we had to unload in the 
afternoon and drag the boats over a 
shallow part encumbered with rocks 
when we ascended the river. The large 
boat was let down first, ropes being 
used at the bow and stern. Afterwards 
the small boat was also successfully 
passed over. It was about nine o’clock. 
The morning was so gloomy that Jacob- 
son, although he intended to take pic- 
tures of the lowering of the boats at 
this spot, which is very picturesque, 
thought it useless to expose any plates. 
About three hundred yards lower down 
there is a narrow channel through 
which we had passed without much 
difficulty on the up trip. So free from 
danger did the part 
where we then were ap- 
pear that Jacobson and 
myself remained in the 
boat, when the men as 
usual, having got on 
the rocks, proceeded to 
slacken the stern rope 
while the bow was being 
gradually drawn down 
stream. How it hap- 
pened it is now difficult, 
if not impossible to say. 
Whether the men under- 
estimated the force of 
the current, or whether 
the front man at the 
stern rope slipped and 
dragged the other after 
him, they themselves 
have been unable to ex- 
plain. I suddenly felt 
that the boat was veer- 
ing around rapidly, 
while ‘the Pirate,’ who 
had fallen forward, was 
floundering in the water. 
The other man, unable 
to hold on alone, had let 
the rope go. It was over 
in a few seconds. With 
incredible speed we were 
whirled along into the 
big channel, the most 
dangerous part of the 
Arichi, and I knew that 


























The head man of a Waiomgomo village 


all was lost. I felt the heavy crash 
as the boat was jammed against the 
double rock which divides the chan- 
nel, and I was hurled out with vio- 
lence, falling into the water beyond 
the rocks. When I rose to the sur- 
face I was some distance from the 
wrecked boat. The men from the 
smaller boat who were on shore were 
making frantic efforts to throw me a 
rope, but it always fell short and was 


carried away by the forceof the current. 
I reached shore lower down. My first 
thoughts were about Jacobson. I knew 
that he could not swim a stroke, and 
that if he had fallen into deep water 
nothing short of a miracle could save 
him. But there he was, clinging on to 


the rock in front of which the boat was 
wedged, and thus protected from the 
men, 
in get- 


full force of the current. The 
after several trials succeeded 
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ting ropes across the channel, and res- 
cued him from his perilous position.’ 

The magnitude of the disaster could 
scarcely be measured. André had put 
everything of value into the big canoe, 
naturally thinking it was the safer of the 
two. Photographs, notes of the trip, 
new birds, new orchids, new plants, all 
were lost, and with them clothing, 
cooking utensils, tools, provisions, 
everything which would help to sup- 
port fifteen men in a trackless wilder- 
ness two hundred miles away from the 
nearest outpost of civilization. 
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serious indeed, if not impossible, con- 
sidering the slender stock of provisions, 
which was already nearing the vanish- 
ing point. They soon decided to press 
on, placing four men and the few re- 
maining stores in the canoe, while the 
rest were to make their way along the 
bank, joining the canoe party at meal 
times and keeping in touch with them 
by blowing horns. 

That night they lay together with 
little food and no blankets, huddled be- 
neath the scanty protection of a tree 
while the rain came down in torrents. 
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The orchids found by the Indians were brought into camp in baskets. 


What little could be done was done. 
A few stray articles were saved from 
the wreck, among them a tin box of 
paper intended for wrapping butterflies 
and a pencil. To this recovery we are 
indebted for the journal which André 
kept religiously from that day forward 
and which forms so remarkable a 
record of indomitable pluck. 

The party held a council of war. 
André pointed out to them that with the 
two remaining axes which had been 
packed in the small boat, the task of 
hollowing another dugout would be 


** Arbol de la noche triste,’’ the peons 
called it, ‘‘The tree of the night of 
sorrow.” 

On April 28th, day broke on a de- 
jected crowd, benumbed with cold and 
weak from fasting. André provided 
breakfast by shooting a bird called a 
curassow. Later in the day, Mateo 
Ramirez, one of the men walking 
through the jungle, was bitten just 
above the ankle by a snake. André 
suspected that the bite was not poison- 
ous, but Mateo was in mortal terror and 
allowed his friends to subject him to a 








The women among the Waiomgomos weave their hammocks by hand. 


remedy worse than the disease. Throw- 
ing him to the ground, they wound a 
strong creeper around his thigh until it 
cut into the flesh, and then burned the 
wound with a live coal until the patient 
shrieked in agony. Chewed tobacco 
and crushed garlic were afterwards 
rubbed in, and the wound bound up. 
The snake bite was cured, but the poor 
devil suffered for many days from the 
remedy. 

Now began a series of almost incredi- 
ble hardships. André and his men 
were alternately roasting with fever and 
shivering with ague, while plagues of 
fleas and stinging insects gave them no 
respite. Under the date of May 3d, we 
find the following entry in M. André’s 
diary :— 

‘“This morning we finished the last 
little bit of sugar we had. There is still 
some coffee and tea left, a few pounds 
of beans and rice, and six or seven 
ounces of salt. So as to economize this 
very necessary article, Pancho puts only 
a pinch or two in the soup made from 
the game we obtain. The food is so un- 
palatable that it is with difficulty I 





manage to swallow a few mouthfuls. 
Mostof themen passed wretched nights. 
Having lost their hammocks and blank- 
ets, they are forced to lie on the damp 
ground or hard rock, so that they do 
not obtain the rest they are so much in 
need of.”’ 

Next day the last little bits of half- 
cooked meat were divided up. In the 
evening Freddy Hospedales shot a small 
monkey, ‘‘and the men devoured the 
limbs like so many cannibals.’’ In the 
morning the party started without hav- 
ing eaten, ‘‘as we cannot afford to use 
the little rice and beans we have re- 
maining except oncea day. May 5th 
we started without having eaten.’’ This 
is a familiar entry in the diary. On May 
7th the last of the coffee was shared 
and a miserable meal was made off the 
sap of the cahiwan tree and some ber- 
ries called ‘‘fortin’’ by the Indians. No 
wonder M. André, worn out and 
starved, could get no rest that night. 

‘‘It was only, towards morning,’”’ he 
writes again on May 8th, ‘‘that I 
managed to sleep a little. Up to three 
o’clock I lay awake thinking, and the 
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subject was food. All the markets I 
had ever visited were brought back to 
me with extraordinary vividness, from 
meat-laden Leadenhall to the little 
market at Panama, with its piles of 
bright yellow pineapples and its heaps 
of vegetables. Even when I dozed off, 
it was to dream of food.’’ 

That day a momentous decision was 
arrived at. Very slow progress was 
being made towards the nearest settle- 
ment, La Prision, because the men on 
shore, having to cut their way inch by 
inch through the dense forest, could not 
keep up with the canoe even though it 
merely drifted with the current. Some 


of the men were so worn out by their 
hardships that they could not walk a 
step, and all werestarving. They held 
a conference round the camp fire at 
night, and afterwards told M. André 
they had decided that those who were 
unable to walk and were keeping the 
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others back must hurry on in the boat 
to La Prision and send back a relief 
party from that place to meet the men 
left behind. M. André himself was 
absolutely unable to walk, and so were 
the two other whites. The men agreed 
among themselves that Pedro Hospe- 
dales, Pedro Asoque, Pancho Monte- 
negro, Juan Silva and Epifanio Mufioz 
should remain behind to walk through 
the forest, while the rest went on in the 
canoe, which would just hold the nec- 
essary ten and two dogs which had ac- 
companied the expedition, if everything 
was left behind save a cooking pot and 
a couple of guns. So deeply laden was 
their small ‘‘ dugout ’’ that the slight- 
est movement caused it to ship water. 
M. André’s diary for the 9th of May, 
the dismal day of separation, contains 
some painful sentences. ‘‘ We were all 
up before daybreak,’’ he writes. ‘‘The 
men went to work silently, the impend- 


Basket weaving, the most important industry of the Watomgomos, is carried on by the Indians with primitive 
methods but excellent results. 





The Indians catch fish by shooting them with a bow and a long spear-like arrow. 














ing separation appearing to have affect- 
ed the whole of us. We drank some 
unsweetened tea, our only luxury, and 
we divided the few remaining pounds 
of beans and rice, leaving the greater 
part with those who were to continue 


marching through the forest. Weshook 
hands with the five men, and took our 


places in the boat. Hallooing a last 
adieu to the poor fellows standing on 
the rocks to see us off, who had many 
a weary mile of snake-infested forest to 
tramp through, we were carried away 
by the swift current and soon lost sight 
of them.’’ Not one of the five was 
ever seen again. 

‘* Freddy landed several times after 
game-birds and fired ten or twelve shots 
in all, but he only secured two curas- 
sows. Perhaps nervousness or hunger 
had something to do with his bad shoot- 
ing. Stopped at noon to cook one of the 
curassows Freddy had killed. By way 
of change the meat was roasted on 
glowing coals, but although I ate my 
full share I could not get over the sen- 
sation of emptiness from which I had 
been suffering for the last few days. I 
had read somewhere that the Kaffirs and 
other savage tribes use hunger belts 
when pressed for food, so I wound a 
strong creeper several times round my 
waist. This certainly gave me a good 
deal of relief from the dull, gnawing 


pain I experienced. We moored the 
boat alongside a thickly-wooded island, 
where there were many fine cattleyas 
(cattleya superba) in full bloom. Heavy 
tains with lightning and thunder all 
night.” 

It is wonderful that this starving man 
with hardly a hope of regaining civili- 
zation, kept a diary, but still more that 
he found heart to write of something 
besides his own sufferings. In one sen- 
tence he tells us what it feels like to be 
dying of hunger ; in the next the flora 
of the country is noted, or we are told 
that ‘‘this part of Achaba is very pic- 
turesque.’’ The diary has never been 
**touched up.’’ I quote exactly as M. 
André wrote it, while tossing in the 
crank canoe or huddling miserably 
round the camp-fire at night. 

‘Suffered much from fever during 
the night,’”’ he writes on May 1oth. 
‘Can scarcely stand this morning. 
Started without having eaten anything, 
not even wild fruit. Shot a large heron, 
the kind known by the natives as ‘‘ garza 
morena.’’ How glad we all were! If 
we get nothing else, there is still some- 
thing to eat. Three times we had to 
land and walk, or rather crawl, through 
the forest, while the boat was being 
carefully let down the rapids by ropes. 
We have to be ever so cautious now. 
If anything should happen to our small 





The dugout canoe in which the Indians brought orchids to M. André is the type of boat used by the explorers. 


‘dugout,’ we are lost. What hard 
work it was getting through the forest ! 
Every two or three minutes we had to 
sit down and rest. Jacobson and Ville- 
gente appear to be even weaker than 
| A 

So they went on from day to day. 
Ashore, they were in constant peril 
from jaguars and snakes, from falling 
trees and the chances of losing their 
way in the jungle. Afloat, they never 
knew the moment when their frail craft 
might be dashed to pieces against a 
rock or swallowed up in some seething 
whirlpool among the countless rapids. 
Some days they starved; other days they 
shot a bird or an armadillo, or found a 
few berries and fruits in the forest— 
barely enough to keep body and soul 
together and prolong their misery. 

From this date the diary grows more 
and more intense. Under May 13th 
André writes :— 

‘* Have suffered so much from fever 
lately that Maite offered to prepare some 
Indian medicine for me. He went into 
the bush and returned with some 
bunches of a purplish fruit, somewhat 
larger than a coffee berry, but round. 
Between the skin and the seed there is 
athin pulp of slightly sweetish taste. 
These bunches of fruit were boiled in 
water until it assumed the appearance 
of claret. The liquid was then, Maite 


said, fit for drinking. I was glad to 
try anything, so for the rest of the day 
I kept the pan containing it near to me 
in the boat and drank nothjng else. 
Curiously enough, the fever left me at 


night, but this may have been merely a 
coincidence. 

‘* We came across two Kosoibo trees 
laden with fruit overhanging the river. 
Ramon climbed one and Laureano the 
other, and while they stayed above eat- 
ing they shook the branches so that 


quantities of the fruit fell into the 
water. We must have spent an hour 
under those trees. After dark Maite 
fished and caught an aymara, which he 
roasted. If we only had salt. I find 
any game or fish we get so loathsome 
devoid of salt or any condiment. What 
an awful thing it is to be craving for 
some necessary to which our systems 
have become accustomed! How I 
long for salt, and after salt, sugar. I 
feel I could swallow handfuls of both. 
‘* Mav 14th. If wekill nothing to-day 
we shall have to go without food. 
Started at daybreak and about 9 o’clock 
reached Guayarapo. In our weak state 
the navigation of these dangerous rapids 
is most trying. In many places we 
have to get out and haul the boat over 
masses of rocks or beds of shingle. 
Consequently we make but slow prog- 
ress. At mid-day we rest for some time 
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in the shadow of a tree on one of the 
islands. Laureano tries to catch a fish 
off the rocks, but he has no luck. Car- 
tleya superba is very abundant in these 
rapids and most of the plauts are in full 
bloom, so that everywhere there are 
crimson blotches amongst the foliage. 
Maite is quite useless asa guide to-day. 
He appears to be losing his reason. 
Slept but little and suffered from vio- 
lent headache and gnawing pains in the 
stomach.”’ 

The next morning there was not a 
morsel to eat. The best substitute for 
breakfast were the green leaves of the 
wild guavas. About noon the party 
heard the humming of a bird about a 
hundred yards ahead. With infinite 
pains to make no noise, they impressed 
by signs upon Freddy, who landed to 
kill it, to be careful. After what 
seemed hours of waiting they heard a 
shot. Two of the men scrambled on 
shore, and when they returned a few 
moments later they had plucked the 
bird. A fire was lighted on the spot, and 
ina short while nothing remained of 
the half-roasted bird but its bones. One 
bird for ten starving men ! 

‘* Maite,’’ wrote Mr. André on May 
16th, ‘‘ although he complained bitter- 
ly of cold and weakness, insisted on 
taking his place at the stern. He was 
terribly emaciated, and his eyes hada 
fixed stare unlike anything I had seen 
before. After we had gone a hundred 
yards it was evident that he could not 
steer, so ‘the Pirate’ took his place 
and we put him in a reclining position 
at the bottom of the boat. 

‘* We were in an exceedingly difficult 
part of the river to navigate, and twice 
we shipped water. Maite, who was 
singing catches of Indian songs and 
laughing wildly, was unable to direct 
‘the Pirate,’ as he had become quite 
incoherent in his answers. After awhile 
our old Indian guide ceased singing, 
and we thought that he had fallen 
asleep. We went astray several times, 
but at last reached the ledge of rock 
beyond which there is only one chan- 
nel. It was then we found out that 
Maite was dead. 

‘*The whole of the afternoon was 
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spent in dragging the boat across the 
rocks, the men being so weak they 
had to lie down from time to time. It 
was sunset when we reached our old 
camping place of the 18th of March. I 
shot a courlan* with a Winchester rifle. 
It was boiled and divided up and was 
the only bit of food we had tasted for 
seventy-two hours, with the exception 
of yesterday’s pauji.t The men said it 
was too late to bury Maite and thatthey 
were, moreover, too tired to dig a 
grave.”’ 

Next morning they scooped out a 
shallow pit in the sand, placed the 
corpse of the old Indian guide in it, and 
covered the grave with stones. 

On the 19th of May they reached the 
terrible Falls of Para, which have 
drowned many a canoe party. It was 
impossible to shoot these falls in their 
frail ‘‘dugout,’’ but fortunately they had 
left a larger canoe on the bank at the base 
of the falls during their journey up the 
river. The task of launching this canoe 
and navigating the raging whirlpool at 
the foot of the falls seemed impossible 
in their weakened state. In sullen de- 
spair the men refused to work and lay 
down upon the sand, brooding over 
what they considered the utter hopeless- 
ness of their position. M. André was 
prostrated by a paroxysm of fever, 
brought on by a long walk round the 
falls in hisstarved condition. Jacobson 
lagged behind in the forest and crawled 
into camp in the evening utterly spent. 

About midnight the Trinidad boy, 
Freddy, awoke M. André and told him 
that the Venezuelans were plotting to 
steal away at dawn and walk to the set- 
tlement at Mura. André got up, took 
his Winchester rifle, and walked over to 
the camp fire where the Venezuelans 
were still talking in whispers. 

‘Why do you plot to leave us ?’’ he 
asked. ‘‘It is treacherous and cow- 
ardly. You know we cannot launch 
the boat without your help. If you go 
you will but seal your own fate. You 
cannot walk to Mura, weak as you are. 
You will perish miserably in the forest. 
Your only hope is to stick to the river 
and try to launch the boat and reach 
La Prision.”’ 


* Aramus scolopaceous, South American ‘crying bird,’’ about the size of a small duck. 


+t The galeated curassow, a genus of cracidae, also called the ‘‘ cashaw bird.”’ 


large as a pheasant. 


Almost as 
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After hours of argument he con- 
vinced them. Three days of strenuous 
toil followed before the boat was floated, 
the only nourishment of the men during 
all that time being a little unsweetened 
tea and a few mouthfuls of mouldy 
beans. On the morning of May 22d, 
when the large boat was floated, André 
fainted twice from hunger, but Jacobson 
brought him to by pouring raw alcohol 
down his throat. 

At last they pushed off and dashed 
with the speed of an arrow through that 
raging whirlpool. The boat swayed 
from side to side with the swirling cur- 
rents, narrowly shaving a hundred rocks 
and snags. Twice she was nearly 
swamped, but at last she passed safely 
out of the troubled waters, and the crew 
knew that their worst dangers were over. 

Three days later the people of La 
Prision were horrified to see a canoe 
manned by men who looked like ghosts. 
The wives who greeted them could 
hardly recognize their husbands. 

M. André immediately despatched 
an expedition, under the leadership of 
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an Indian guide, to rescue the five men 
who had remained behind to walk 
through the forest ; but they were never 
seen again. 

The expedition thus cost the lives of 
six men, and was practically fruitless 
from a scientific point of view, excepting 
that M. André gained some idea of the 
country traversed. Previous to this fatal 
trip from La Prision to Mount Améha 
he made some interesting collections 
and discovered several new species of 
birds and plants. The birds have been 
made the subject of a weighty work by 
two distinguished German scientists. 
This work is included in Vol. IX. of 
‘* Novitates Zoologicae,’’ where the 
curious may consult it. One would 
imagine that after such terrible experi- 
ences M. André would be cured of his 
appetite for exploration. It is not so. 
When I met him last January at Port- 
of-Spain, Trinidad, he was full of plans 
for another trip into the same region. 
Will any American millionaire come for- 
wardandenable M. André to realize what 
he says is the keenest desire of his life ? 





M. André and the survivors of his party immediately after their arrival at La Prision. 














TRICIA WALTON did not often 
dream. She was generally esteemed 
a practical young lady by her 
friends, and a hard hearted one by her 
lovers. 

But then one’s friends and one’s lov- 
ers do not know everything. So this 
morning Patricia propped her elbow on 
the table, and her little, white, deter- 
mined chin in her hand, and dreamt. 
Her eyes, while she dreamt, were fixed 
on a small, insignificant basket filled 
with violets and moss. A little way off 
another basket stood—a handsome bas- 
ket with glorious roses—pink, white 
and red, trailing their sweetness all over 
it, twining over the very handles. But 
Patricia’s pretty eyes never glanced at 
it. She was absorbed in the humble 
basket with the violets and moss. For 
she could not discover the sender. 
Morning after morning a little basket 
of flowers came for Patricia that was 
different from all the others. And there 
were a good many others, Patricia being 
so pretty as to be irresistibly charming, 
and so rich as to be able to frame that 
prettiness as exquisitely as she chose. 
There can be no doubt that Patricia was 
spoiled. Besides being pretty and rich, 
she was an only child, and her parents 
worshipped her. 

A good many people worshipped 
Patricia. There was something more 
than prettiness, and wealth, and witti- 
ness to be worshipped, though some did 
not know it. But she wasspoiled. No- 
body ever said ‘‘ No’’ to Patricia ; she 
could coax so prettily. When she went 
in for photography all her men friends 
grinned amiably at the horrible carica- 
tures of themselves she produced, and 
swore they were perfect likenesses. 
When her women friends were not quite 
so obliging, the men friends assured Pa- 
tricia it was just their ‘‘ beastly vanity,”’ 
which was rather hard on the women. 


THE GIRL AND THE EDITOR 


By MARGARET WESTRUP 








Her latest craze was writing, and she 
may be pardoned if she thought ‘that at 
the least she had /a/ent, seeing that vari- 
ous editors of her acquaintance had pub- 
lished various short stories of hers, and 
paid her for them, too. Nevertheless 
she hadn’t any talent for writing. 

But she was not thinking of literature 
now, though in a little while she was 
going to pay a visit to an editor whom 
she did not know, and in the pages of 
whose magazine she coveted to appear. 
She had decided not to send her stories 
to the editor of Monthly Literature. 
Somehow she thought it would be bet- 
ter to take them to him herself. 

But now her mind was occupied with 
the sweet-smelling violets before her. 
Who sent them? She knew where the 
roses, and the lilies, and the orchids 
came from; but these sweet-smelling 
violets? She puckered her white brow 
under the little feathery curls that 
strayed so lightly over its whiteness. A 
boy brought them every morning—a 
horrid, disagreeable boy who refused to 
say a word as to whence he came. He 
only said: ‘‘The boss sent ’em, miss.’’ 
He would say that as many times as 
she liked, but nothing else—at any rate 
nothing else relating to the flowers. 
Curiously enough Patricia, gazing at 
the violets, fell a-dreaming over the 
only man who had ever slighted her. 
Her cheeks grew pink at the memory. 
It was one day when she was outalone. 
A silly little dog had caught hold of her 
skirt and worriedit. A man had come 
along and taken the dog off, but the 
dog had turned and snapped at his hand. 
The man had pretended it was nothing. 
Patricia liked the way he had pretend- 
ed; it had been rea/ pretense. He had 
not meant her to see ; but she had seen 
blood trickling down his fore-finger. It 
was only a scratch, he said, but Patricia 
had been full of pity, and she had bound 





There was a feeling of some sort in his face now. 


the finger up with her little lace-edged 
handkerchief. His own handkerchief, 
peeping from his breast-coat pocket, 
would have been more to the purpose, 
but he did not make the suggestion. 
They had been alone in the street, and 
Patricia had smiled and blushed, and 
sweetly told him where to bring the 
handkerchief when he had done with it. 
** And you can ask for me,’’ she had said 


softly. ‘‘ You have been so kind. I 
would like to know how your finger 
gets on.’’ And the man had sent the 
handkerchief back by post. 

Patricia had been snubbed, and Pa- 
tricia had felt sore and angry. 

She had liked the combination of 
steady gray eyes and a very dark face. 
She was very hard to please for a week. 
Then she thrust the thought of this 
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Patricia tried in vain to read its meaning 


her. But it 
And it had 


mans boorishness from 
came back now and then. 
come back now. 

Then she sighed, and pushed back 
her chair and rose. 

‘‘TIt’s time for me to beard that old 
editor,’’ she observed. 

Then she picked out a few of the vio- 
lets, and tucked them into the bosom of 


ee her gown. 


And many men wondered that day 
who was the rival who had been so hon- 
ored. 


And Patricia wondered too 


Eas 
‘*« A young lady to see you, sir,’’ said 
the type-writing clerk. 


‘‘What’s she want?’ asked his 
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chief in a decidedly ungallant tone. 

The clerk smiled. 

‘** Manuscript, sir.’’ 

‘* What the dickens are you bothering 
meforthen ? Don’t youknowby now—”’ 

‘“Yes, sir.’ The clerk blushed. 
‘‘She’s different somehow. I think 
you'd see her, sir, if you saw her—’’ 

It struck him he was growing inco- 
herent, so he stopped. 

‘*T won’t see her’’—grimly. ‘‘ Tell 
her to leave her manuscript, and I'll 
consider it at my earliest convenience.” 

The clerk turned to go and Patricia 
tripped in. 

It wasn’t often that grim office saw 
such a radiant vision within its smoky 
walls. 

The editor rose. 

Patricia glanced at him and hercheeks 
grew pink. 

‘* Oh !”’ she said softly, then her eyes 
sparkled. ‘‘I’ve brought two short 
stories for you to read,’’ she said airily. 
‘““Can you read them now while I 
wait ?”’ 

‘* Certainly,’’ said the editor meekly. 

Patricia put her parcel down, took a 
seat, and watched him undo the knots, 
which, feminine fashion, were very nu- 
merous indeed. 

‘* You'd better cut it, hadn’t you?” 
she suggested at last. 

‘* Oh—ah—yes !”’ 

The editor cut the string with his pen- 
knife. Then he looked upat her. He 
had steady gray eyes set in a strong, 
dark face. 

‘‘T could read them and send my 
opinion on to you,”’ he said. 

Patricia searched his face for a sign 
of any feeling. But it expressed only 
courteous attention. 

‘* T’d rather you read them now,”’ she 
said, loosening the soft feather boa she 
had round her throat. 

‘* Very well.’’ The editor’s eyes were 
fixed on the little knot of violets she 
had in the bosom of her gown. 

There was a feeling of some sort in 
his face now. Patricia tried in vain to 
read it. 

She stamped on the floor with a small, 
angry foot. 

The editor sat down and took up 
‘* Tho Failing of Elizabeth.’’ 
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** Your name’s Shirley Grantham, 
isn’t it ?’’ observed Patricia irrelevantly, 
and then she grew suddenly pink and 
stamped her foot again. But the stamp 
was against herself this time. 

‘* Yes,” said the editor politely, and 
began to read her story. 

Patricia watched him from under the 
big brim of her hat. When he had 
finished he put it down and looked at 
her. 

‘* You want my opinion,”’ he said. 

Patricia nodded. 

‘* No good,’’ said he tersely. 

Patricia gasped and her face grew 
scarlet. 

‘Oh !’’ she said. ‘‘ Oh!” 

‘‘T couldn't use it in Monthly Lit- 
erature,’’ he said. ‘‘ I am sorry.’’ 

‘* But—but—why ?”’ 

‘**T have told you.” 

‘* But I have had stories in the 
and the — and the ’” (men- 
tioning three contemporary periodi- 
cals). 

‘* Yes ’’—grimly. 

Now Patricia coveted to see her name 
in Monthly Literature, because Month- 
ly Literature had the highest reputation 
for good fiction. Yet it was a compar- 
atively new venture, and its editor was 
a poor man. 

Considering that she had never had 
‘* No’’ said to her in all her life before, 
she was taking it rather well. The 
editor’s gray eyes noted that. They 
were the kind of eyes that note every- 
thing. 

‘* Perhaps,’ she suggested with a 
timidity entirely new to her, ‘‘I might 
write another.’’ She looked up at him 
from under her hat with a pretty plead- 
ing look that belonged to no one but 
Patricia. 

The man seemed made of iron. 

He waited courteously. 

Patricia looked down at the tip of a 
dainty shoe protruding from her skirts. 
Tears smarted under her long lashes. 

Then she looked up with a little 
smile. 

‘*’Then you don’t want me for acon- 
tributor,’’ she said. ‘‘ Tell me gutte 
plainly you don’t want me’’—smiling 
bravely—‘‘ for anything ?” 

‘*T don’t want you for a contributor,”’ 
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said the editor—fire leapt into the gray 
eyes—‘‘ I want you for a wife !’’ 

Patricia sat petrified, her eyes wide 
and fixed. ‘Then she rose with a swirl 
of soft draperies. 

‘‘How dare you!’’ she whispered. 
‘Oh, how dare you!”’ 

He smiled grimly. 

‘‘T’d dare a good deal to get my 
wish,’’ he said, ‘‘ now.”’ 

‘TI believe,’’ said Patricia, the color 
leaping back to her cheeks, ‘‘I believe 
you are mad.’’ 

He said nothing. 

Patricia picked up her sunshade. 

‘‘TIt is no insult,’’ said the editor 
steadily, ‘‘ for a man to ask a girl to be 
his wife !’’ 

‘It is! All in a minute! You’ve 
only known mea minute ’’—Patricia’s 
eyes were stormy—‘‘ only a minute.”’ 

‘* Pardon—six months the day before 
yesterday.” 

‘Oh!’ 

Patricia’s eyes fell till the lashes lay 
on her flushed cheeks. Then she drew 
her head erect. In every pose she was 
irresistibly charming. That was the 
danger about Patricia. ‘‘ You will 
please send the stories to the address on 
the outside sheet,’’ she said. She took 
a ridiculous little purse from the dainty 
bag hanging to a gold chain round her 
wrist. She hunted for stamps, and 
found none. She took out a quatrer 
and handed it to Shirley Grantham. 

‘’Thanks,’’ he said, handing her back 
some change. ‘‘ That will be right, I 
think.’’ 

Patricia’s little white teeth shut on 
the red lip beneath. She turned to the 
door. ‘The editor opened it for her and 
accompanied her downstairs. 

At the door he paused. After all he 
was not made of iron. 

‘‘If you write another story,’’ he 
said, with a momentary weakness, ‘‘ I 
shall be pleased to give you my opinion 
on it.’ 

‘* Good-morning,’’ said Patricia. 


Ill. 


Patricia had written another story. 
She had studied all the short stories in 


* all the numbers of Monthly Litera- 
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‘ure that had yet been published. Then 
she had written her story. 

“I'll give it to Peter Lang,’’ she said. 
She said it to herself many times in the 
intervals of writing the story. Peter 
Lang was the sub-editor of the Fort- 
nightly Miracle. 

Several of Patricia’s stories had ap- 
peared in the Fortnightly Miracle. 

She took a long while over this story. 
She re-wrote it three times, and then 
scratched out, and put in, words and 
sentences, till she had to write it out a 
fourth time. All that took along while, 
and in between Patricia had a good deal 
to think about. 

The little basket of flowers still ar- 
rivedevery morning. Patricia looked 
at them now with suspicious eyes. But 
the eyes were soft too, and sometimes 
she almost smiled—not quite— but near 
enough to bring a little dimple peeping 
out at the left corner of her demure lips. 
Her friends, male and female, never 
noticed how adroitly she led conversa- 
tions up to acertain name. The name 
was Shirley Grantham, and Patricia 
learnt a good deal about the owner of 
the name. 

But she learnt nothing bad. 

After she had really finished the story 
she left it in the drawer of her writing 
table for two days. At this time Patri- 
cia was sometimes cross. 

On the third day she decided to send 
the story to the editor of J/onthly Lit- 
erature. She would not let personal 
feelings stand in the way of her Art. 

On the fourth day she decided to sake 
the story to the editor. 

She would not have him think she 
was afraid to come. 

On the fifth day she took it. She 
looked absolutely bewitching. The 
editor received her with grave courtesy, 
and Patricia felt herself growing be- 
wildered. 

It took a good deal to bewilder Pa- 
tricia. 

But she had been almost bewildered 
ever since her last visit to the editor of 
Monthly Literature. She sat and 
watched him again as he read the story. 
He had a fine face and head, and there 
was plenty of character in both for her 
to watch. 
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He laid the story down at last, and 
looked at her steadily. ; 

‘*Is it better ?’’ Patricia found herself 
asking quite humbly. 

‘No; it is worse.’’ 

Patricia's face lost all its brilliance. 

‘‘It is labored,’’ the editor said. He 
spoke quietly and slowly, as if the 
words were wrenched fromhim. He was 
looking at the sweet pathetic face before 
him as he spoke. 

Truly he was a/most a man of iron. 

‘*You—you are certainly frank,’’ said 
Patricia. 

‘*You asked for the truth.’’ 

ae. 

But then Patricia so often asked for 
the truth, and got something so very 
different from what this man gave her. 

She decided rapidly that what the 
others gave her was not the truth. 

She sighed very deeply. 

‘‘Shall I ever be any good at it ?’’ she 
asked. 

‘ ‘No. %) 

‘‘T have no talent at all ?’’ 

‘*Not for that.” 

‘For wifely duties, I suppose ?”’ 

Directly the words were out she could 
have bitten her tongue off in her vexa- 
tion. She grew pink right down to her 
soft throat. 

How horrid of her! 
rid ! 

But Patricia had been ruffled and told 
unpalatable truths, and she was not 
used to anything in the least like that. 

‘*Ves,’’ said the editor. 

She laughed—a little scornful laugh 
that would have annihilated most of the 
men she knew. 

‘‘T assure you, 
are most mistaken ! 
me at all.’’ 

“‘T know you very well,’’ said the 
editor. ‘‘I’ve never lost sight of you 
since that day, Pa—— Miss Walton.”’ 

She sawthat his dark face was white. 

‘*But why didn’t you ” the words 
burst from her, and then she stopped, 
all glowing and shy. 

‘*You know why,”’ he said. 

She looked up at him questioningly, 
then dropped her eyes swiftly. 

‘*But—but——’”’ she murmured. 

‘*But now I am a weak fool,”’ he said. 


Oh, how hor- 


” 


she said rising, ‘‘you 
You do not know 
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‘So long as I did not speak to you I 
was strong. I knew my weakness, and 
I kept away; but’’—his voice was low 
and determined— ‘‘now I will move 
heaven and earth to win you. You 
came. I cannot help it. I cannot give 
you up now.”’ 

There was a little tense silence. 

‘*Money,’’ murmured Patricia, ‘‘isn’t 
everything.”’ 

She murmured it very softly and 
shyly, but he heard it. 

‘*Patricia!’’ He took a step nearer 
to her. 

Patricia drew back. He stood still 
and looked at her. 

‘*You,’’ murmured Patricia reproach- 
fully, ‘‘were very nasty about my 
stories.’’ 

‘“Ves,.’”’ 

She glanced at him swiftly. 

‘*‘Wouldn’t—wouldn’t anything make 
you nicer about them ?’’ 

She looked at him with pleading 
eyes. 

‘‘No,”’ he said. 

Patricia gave a little gasp. 

‘*‘Wouldn’t anything make you pub- 
lish one in your magazine ?’’ 

Hex cheeks were brilliantly pink, her 
eyes misty with coaxing. He looked 
straight down into her face. 

‘‘No,’’ he said. 

His right hand gripped the edge of 
the table; his face was white. 

‘‘Why ?’’ said Patricia. 

‘*Because I will keep up to a certain 
standard, and your work is xot up to 

The words dropped slowly from his 
firm lips. 

‘*You love your work better than— 
than anything?’’ said Patricia, rosy 
pink. 

‘‘No,’’ he smiled, ‘‘I do not.” 

There was a silence. 

Then Patricia held out a warm, gra- 
cious little hand. 

‘‘Not one of the others would have 
done it,’’ she said breathlessly. ‘‘Oh ! 
you are—you are fine !’’ 

He took the hand between both his. 

“‘T always knew the stuff you were 
made of, Patricia,’’ he said softly. 
‘It’s rare stuff.’”’ 


She dimpled with a delight that not * 








the most flattering compliment had 
ever made her feel before. He bent 
and kissed the little hand in his. Patri- 
cia drew it away gently. 

‘*Will you come and see us to-mor- 
row ?’’ she said demurely. 

‘*Patricia——’”’ 

‘‘No. You may come and see us; 
that is enough.”’ 

‘It’s more than I deserve, my—Miss 
Walton.”’ 

Patricia dimpled again. ‘‘I’m not 
your Miss Walton,’’ she said. 
‘*Vet,’’ said he, his gray eyes aglow. 
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*‘Oh !——’”’ she stopped 
and the office boy came in. 

Patricia glanced at him as he laid 
some papers down on the table. 

**Oh !’’ she breathed. 

When he had gone she turned to the 
editor of Monthly Literature. Her |. 
lips were parted, her cheeks very pink, 
and her eyes were shining. 

No one m all the world had ever seen 
Patricia look quite like that before. 

‘“Then——! ’’ she cried. 

He smiled. 

‘*Ves,”’ he said, ‘‘then.’’ 


abruptly, 















By LAWRENCE PERRY 





HE stout German officer, 
¥ whose uniform is as rusty as 
¥@ the hull of his vessel, meets 

you at the gangway, and when 
you express a wish to see the 
4 animals his weather-beaten 
cheek wrinkles into a curious 
grin, as he jerks his thumb in the direc- 
tion of asmall door leading tween decks. 
If you knew what was in store for you 
the officer’s smile might be understood, 
but you don’t, and perhaps it is just as 
well. You don’t quite appreciate what 
it means to come in close proximity to 
some hundred odd wild animals who 
have been taken from their lairs over 
all Asia, Africa and Europe; clapped 
into little box-like cages, shanghaied 
over land and sea to Calcutta or Aden, 
and from there transported aboard this 
bluff-bowed, walled-sided ‘‘ hooker’’ to 
Hamburg and New York. The trip 
on the tempestuous Atlantic, where they 
are tossed and flung about in their nar- 
row prisons with never the sight of a hu- 
man face save those of two keepers tends 
to make these beasts a trifle restive. 
The roars and howls and growls and 
trilling bird-calls cease as the small 
iron doors clank back on their hinges 
and you enter the compartment amid a 
strange, ominous hush, accentuated by 
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soft,padded gm 
foot-falls 7 

and stertor- 
ous breath- 
ing. The 
faint light 
streams in 
through 
one of the 
partly open- 
ed hatches, 
but to eyes 
accustomed 
to the glaring light on deck there is 
nothing but the impression of a long, 
narrow black corridor, with the out- 
line of many low boxes and great, 
shadowy Brobdignagian shapes. As 
you grow accustomed to the darkness 
you discern long rows of great, cat-like 
faces and green eyes snapping with 
curiosity. Entering the aisle formed 
by the cages, it is well to keep a straight 
and narrow path directly in the center, 
because only a foot on either side sep- 
arates you from great fangs and ripping 
talons. The vessel is motionless and the 
beasts lick their jaws as they detect the 
odor of the land which the strangers 
have brought. An elephant touches 
you on the shoulder with his trunk and 
you turn suddenly. Your overcoat 


A pair of eyes glaring where they ought not to glare. 
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flaps against a cage. Psst! A thick, 
tawny paw has flashed from between 
the thin bars, there is a tug, and the 
next instant a puma is snarling over 
some shred of your coat-tail. The 
keeper informs you that you must be 
careful of those animals, because some 
of the bars are so far apart that they 
can almost get their heads out. How 
are you to know that you are not 
walking straight into the maw of some 
great beast hidden in the blackness 
ahead! But nothing more serious hap- 
pens than a blast of water from the 
mouth of a Siberian camel, which soaks 
you to the skin and nearly frightens 
you todeath. It is all an experience 
that you do not quickly forget. 

They are not essentially animal ships, 
these great German freighters, for, in 
addition to the consignment of wild 
beasts, they carry the usual general 
cargo, and the zoological part of the 
ship’s company is not regarded with 
any special interest by the stolid Teu- 
tons who send the vessel out. Lion or 
cloth, machinery or tiger, it is all the 
same to them; they are all classified 
under the general name of freight, and 
there is no differentiation. Sometimes 
a part of the freight breaks loose and 
causes strenuons moments for those on 
board. But when that occurs a keeper 
takes a Winchester and pops away at 
the first pair of eyes he sees glaring in 
a place where they ought not to glare. 
After that the freight is skinned and 
the incident closed. Sometimes a vessel 
arrives with only a dozen animals. 
That is generally the case, but every 
now and then a steamship sails with a 
cargo of animals that the ark might 
have been proud to carry. 

It is an immense business, this trans- 
portation of beasts caught fresh from 
the jungle. In New York alone there 
are ten firms dealing in wild animals to 
say nothing of the foreign dealers, the 
Hagenbachs for instance, who send wild 
beasts here. The demand exceeds the 
supply by a wide margin. Nearly all 
the great cities in the country possess 
public menageries which are constantly 
buying new specimens of wild animals ; 
quixotic individuals are frequently 
wanting cubs of one kind or another, 
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ranging from tigers to bears; many 
wealthy Americans maintain private 
zoological parks of greater or less ex- 
tent, and the score of large circus 
companies must be constantly supplied 
because of the high death rate among 
their animals, a fact that speaks elo- 
quently indeed for the hardships and 
cruelty the creatures undergo in travel- 
ing about the country. The circuses 
alone would keep the animal catchers 
busy. A large animal dealer imports 
hundreds of wild animals each year; for 
instance, the record of one dealer for the 
past year is twenty elephants, thirty- 
five camels, twenty tigers, five lions, 
forty-five leopards, twenty pumas, 
eighteen panthers and any number of 
small animals and birds. 

Cubs—tiger, lion, leopard and bear 
cubs—are in special demand by families 
in New York and throughout the coun- 
try. They are reared and petted like 
kittens, but they invariably come back 
to the dealers at a quarter of what they 
sold for, or even as gifts. One eloquent 
letter which a dealer recently received 
from a woman who had purchased a lion 
cub a year ago read as follows: ‘‘ Please 
come and take Kitty away. She has 
eaten our Newfoundland dog.’’ 

The animal business is by no means 
the smallest item in our great import 
trade, and yet the Government with its 
stringent regulations regarding the im- 
portation of foreign beasts has made it 
the least satisfactory for those engaged 
in it. When an American dealer receives 
an order fora hippopotamus, forexample, 
he has to apply for a permit, which ap- 
plication amounts to the same thing as 
a request to be allowed to catch the ani- 
mal. When the beast has been captured 
and is on its way to this country, an- 
other permit must be secured before it 
is allowed to land. In the case of a 
hippopotamus, however, the landing 
permit is almost invariably useless, for 
ninety-nine times out of a hundred the 
big beast dies on the voyage. Indeed 
of late years there has been no success 
whatever in the transportation of hip- 
popotami. Some years ago the Hagen- 
bachs of Hamburg shipped seven, and 
by great luck one reached here alive. It 
was a male, and was consigned to the 
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Central Park menagerie. Later a female 
specimen was secured from a small cir- 
cus. The progeny of these two have 
supplied the zoos and menageries 
throughout the country. 

Animal dealers keep expert animal 
catchers in all parts of the world and the 
results of their work appear when the 
animal ships arrive. The Hagenbachs 
have established two collecting stations 
in charge of stationary representatives 
—one in Calcutta, in India, and the 
other at Aden, in Arabia. To these 
distributing points the traveling repre- 
sentatives ship their catches, and when 
a sufficient number of animals have 
been gathered they are transported to 
Hamburg, whence they are sent_to alt 
countries of the world. The large Amer- 
ican dealers send their catchers from 
this country direct. From the wilds 
of the Amazon to the crags of the Him- 
alayas expert animal catchers wander, 
seeking to fill the orders cabled from 
New York. Bartels & Co. have twenty- 
two representatives abroad at this time, 
all of them experienced in trapping and 
shipping the wildest and most ferocious 
beasts. One of them is in Siberia 
on a camel chase, two are in Barbary 
looking for a black-maned lion, one is 
in the Ea st Indies after a pair of tigers 
and leopards, others are in Morocco, 
Tunis and the ends of the earth. 

If an agent receives an order from 
his firm for a herd of elephants he or- 
ganizes a hunting party of over two 
hundred natives, equips them for three 
months and starts out at the beginning 
of the dry season, which in India occurs 
in December. When the herd is dis- 
covered the party stops about a mile 
away and two lines of men, each man 
fifty feet from his neighbor, start and 
meet on the other side of the herd, form- 
ing a circle some times six full miles in 
circumference. A fence of split bam- 
boo and boughs is erected in the day 
time, when the elephants are not seen. 
At nights fires are burned and guns 
fired to keep the elephants from ap- 
proaching the fence. Eventually men 
work inside the barriers and construct 
a stockade, or keddah, in one of the 
main elephant paths. There is an 
opening in the keddah, and on either 
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side of the opening are built fences 
diverging outwards like a funnel. When 
the elephants go down this path the 
beaters mounted on tame elephants 
stampede them into this enclosure, then 
they are roped by the beaters and when 
they become accustomed to being led 
about are marched to the shipping port. 
Elephants are never wild in the accepted 
sense of the word. If they were, no 
man on earth could capture them. In 
their natural state, too, trainers will 
tell you that they are not nearly so in- 
telligent as they are supposed to be. The 
natives capture them in pits, a barbar- 
ously cruel method, by which more of 
the animals are killed or maimed than 
are captured. It is probable that fifty 
per cent of all animals caught in this 
way are killed in the process. Very few 
full grown polar bears or Russian black 
bears have ever been taken because with 
their great hulking strength they in- 
variably kill or seriously injure them- 
selves in their struggles to escape. 
Tigers, and occasionally lions, are 
caught in pits. A great hole is dug 
in the jungle and covered with bam- 
boo and grasses, and the carcass of 
a goat placed in the middle of the 
covering. The beast approaches the 
trap gently and then springs upon the 
carcass. The trap gives way and the 
great brute falls with it to the bottom 
of the pit. Then the catchers rush out 
and throw down nets over the struggl- 
ing creature in which the frantic animal 
entangles itself hopelessly. Then nooses 
are dropped over the beast’s head and 
shoulders and he is pulled out of the 
pit by elephants, helpless as a house cat 
till the yawning cage at the top of the 
pit encloses him forever. Probably out 
ofevery ten tigers trapped in this way 
not more than four survive the process. 
Leopards, panthers, Jaguars and the 
like are caught in traps on just the same 
plan that we catch mice in our houses. 
Ring tail monkeys, one of the most 
valuable and expensive of the smaller 
animals, are caught in an interesting 
way. A cocoanut is split in two, and 
a banana with a piece of wood running 
through it placed lengthwise through 
the nut, the two halves of which are 
drawn together by wires. Then a hole 





The brute approaches the trap gently, then springs upon the carcass. 
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A $1,500 tiger. 


is cut just largeenough forthe monkey’s 
paw to enter. The monkey spies the 
tempting nut from his tree. He hops 
down, looks it over, sees the hole and 
smells the banana inside. He is fond 
of bananas. Putting his paw in he 
grasps it, but the wood prevents it from 
coming out. Then the catchers ap- 
pear and the monkey runs for a tree. 
But he cannot climb because of the 
cocoanut on his paw, and he will not 
let go of that, so he is captured pawing 
wildly at the tree trunk. 

Zebras are caught in the plains ot 
southern Africa. They are mighty 
hard to capture and proportionately 
valuable, fora harness broken zebra is 
worth $10,000. That noble bird, the 
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emu, is taken in Patago- 
nia, by natives who use 
the South American lar- 
iat. This lariat consists 
of a long rope with three 
smaller ropes attached to 
the end. At the end of 
each small rope is a metal 
ball. This is thrown with 
great skill, and the balls 
twist around the emu's 
legs. The cassowaries or 
horse hair birds, are kept 
by the South American 
natives just as we would 
keep turkeys, but agents 
are obliged to pay a round 
sum for them. A hippo- 
potamus, a crocodile or 
a rhinocerous is not 
caught by the agents of animal firms, 
but is usually found in the possession 
of the Rajahs and other provincial rulers 
in Cochin China, Nera and Siam. They 
keep them just as people in this country 
keep a kennel and they love to show 
them off to visitors. Offer a Rajah 
$5,000 for one of the great beasts and 
he will tell you that all the money in 
the world could not purchase the 
animal. After a while, though, if 
the potentate likes you, he will present 
you with a number of his unwieldly 
live stock. It is very evident that ani- 
mal agents must have tact as well as 
courage and determination. 

Snake agents are men of rare valour 
and resource. They handle a boa con- 
strictor twenty feet in length as easily, 
or almost as easily, as they handle a 
black snake. _ It is in Sumatra that they 
capture the pythons, the largest snakes 
we have in our zoos, and they accomplish 
it without much difficulty. They gen- 
erally wait, if possible, until the snake is 
gorged, when he may be relied on to lie 
dormant for three or four months, and 
during that time to care very little what 
is done to him. If the agent cannot 
wait for the snake to gorge himself, a 
box with the carcass of an animal in it 
is left inthe jungle. The python butts 
the animal with his head and then curls 
himself around itinthe box. He is then 


secured and dumped into a bag or into 
another box suitable for shipping. 




















These great reptiles have no intelligence 
whatever. When one gets loose the 
animal man grips his neck with both 
hands in a peculiar fashion, puts his 
foot on him a little lower down, and has 
him under perfect control. But the 
grip has to be just the right kind of a 
grip or the keeper’s arm will be twisted 
off inthe wink of an eye. There is an 
employee of an animal firm in this city 
whose specialty is snakes, and who is 
frequently called upon to go down into 
the holds of vessels arriving in port to 
recapture snakes which have broken 
loose. His fee is $25, and he has never 
yet failed to get the snake back into his 
box. 

‘* When I locate them,’’ he said, ‘‘I 
let them strike at me, then step aside, 
catch their neck in a grip, and it is all 
over.’’ There aretwo great dangers in 
handling pythons in this way, either 
that they should coil around your body 
or strike you with their bony head. In 
either case it is death sure and quick. 
Cobras are not brought here very often. 
No one touches those hooded terrors. 
They are handled with tongs. 

Few lions are captured nowadays. It 
is cheaper to buy them in captivity, but 
lions and polar, grizzly and Russian 
bears arethe only animals largely bought 
and sold in captivity. Most wild ani- 
mals are remarkably prolific, and there 
are plenty of them left all over the 
world. 

When all orders have been filled the 
agents superintend the shipment of the 
beasts to a vessel lying at Calcutta or 
Aden, or some other port. From the 
point of capture to the point of first 
shipment cages of tigers and leopards 
and the like are drawn in ox carts or 
loaded on elephants’ backs. Theagent’s 
task is arduous. He must watch each 
one of his animals as constantly as ever 
a loving mother watches her children. 
On him is the responsibility for the loss 
or gain of thousands of dollars to his 
employer. The animal dealers lose 
about 20 per cent of their importations 
each year. If a lion dies $1,500 has 
vanished into thin air, and the death of 
a tiger involves an equal loss. A lion- 
ess is valued at $500, leopards at $300, 
panthers at $250, bears from $50 to 
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$500, elk at $200, camels at $300, ele- 
phants at $500. The agent must know 
all their ailments and the remedies. He 
must have their habits at his finger tips 
and he must also possess ccol, prac- 
tical courage of the highest order. He 
goes among the animals and cows them 
as if they were so many cats, and his 
rule is absolute. It takes a man of very 
dominant personality to do this. There 
is not a minute that he may relax while 
he is with the animals. He must always 
be to them the personification of force 
and power. 

It is of the greatest importance that 
no big animal should die on the voyage, 
and for more reasons than the mere 
financial loss. If a lion dies then a 
valuable agent on a camel hunting trip 
in Morocco must be shunted forthwith 
to Africa for another lion, or if the 
death be that of a tiger the agent must 
leave all other pursuits and proceed to 
India. For all animals are ordered in 
advance, and orders must be filled. 

The fact that no agent has ever 
been killed by his charges speaks 
volumes for the skill of this class 
of men, but it is only that con- 
stant display of power which keeps the 
animals in subjection. On shipboard 
the animals are invariably placed ‘tween 
decks. The cages resemble medium 
sized dry goods boxes, though of course 
they are of more stable construction and 
are provided with open fronts protected 
by thin steel bars and netting. The 
boxes containing the larger animals like 
the lions and tigers and bears, are 
ranged in a double line, separated by a 
three foot aisle, stretching down the 
several hundred feet of deck. On top 
of these are placed the lighter boxes, 
containing snakes and other small ani- 
mals and birds. The elephants and 
camels and deer are stalled at either 
end of these aisles. On the ship the 
animals are left to the care of the agent 
and two keepers. Responsibility in- 
creases now, for although the beasts are 
good sailors and seldom seasick, they 
are very restive on the water and the 
close quarters and putrid atmosphere 
render them liable to disease. The 
python from Sumatra must be kept in 
a tropical temperature near the steam 
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pipes, the sick deer must have fresh 
goat’s milk, the sick lion or leopard or 
tiger must have warm chicken blood at 
all sorts of odd hours, and thus it goes. 

The commissariat department is an 
important adjunct to an animal cargo. 
Most of the food is carried on the hoof. 
Steers, lambs and goats are stalled 
about the deck and killed day by day to 
feed the animals. If the python is 
hungry on the voyage he wants a nice 
little goat, and he wants it quick. A 
reeking haunch or a side of beef goes to 
the animals of the cat tribe, while an 
elephant will eat 700 pounds of green 
fodder in twenty-four hours. Camels, 
giraffes and zebras also like their fod- 
der green and in large quantities. 
Monkeys like cocoanuts and bananas 
and corn and such things. For the birds 
there are seeds—in fact it isan elaborate 
menu which the animal chef provides 
each day and no small item in the cost 
of shipment, either. 

All animals are cowards, according 
to the agents. Unless a tiger, oralion, 
or indeed any wild beast has tasted 
human blood, he is quite ready to let 
you go your way if you will let him go 
his. In captivity, the agents say you 
may enter any cage provided you have 
your whip with a lead bullet on the end 
in your hand, and provided also that 
you know how to use it effectively. But 
the least let up in vigilance means de- 
struction. You might tend an animal 
for years and have him know you well, 
but that would not insure you against 
an attack from him the first chance that 
offered. The lion is the only animal 
that is capable of affection. A few 
years of association with a lion, one 
agent declared, will in many cases in- 
sure you a dog-like affection, but even 
in a lion this affection may not be too 
greatly relied on. A leopard is the 
worst coward of all and that is the rea- 
son why so many female animal tamers 
use them in their exhibitions. 

The fiercest anifnals of all are the 
black panthers. There were two brought 
over in a recent shipment, their cages 
placed in a dark corner of the ani- 
mal compartment and under some 
boxes of green parrots. So black were 
they that their bodies were distinctly 
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outlined against the darkness that per- 
meated the interior of their cages and 
their eyes shone like balls of phosphor- 
escent light. Red tongues writhed 
hungrily about fangs which looked like 
ivory stilettoes. They were fury incar- 
nate, and fairly banged their heads 
against the bars in their eagerness to 
get at the strangers who came by. So 
far as appearances went the steamship 
had nothing more deadly, nothing more 
venomous than these black cats. The 
agent confirmed this impression. They 
are the worst animals alive, he said. 
They have no fear; they are absolutely 
untamable; nothing can be done with 
them whatever. 

Occasionally an animal breaks loose 
on shipboard and causes a panic and 
some little damage. The Steamship 
Bolivia, with a large consignment of 
animals aboard, ran into a terrific gale 
in November, 1901. The cages are so 
arranged that as a rule it is absolutely 
impossible for them to overturn. But 
on this occasion a tremendous cross sea 
struck the vessel, which heeling sud- 
denly, toppled over a box containing 
one of the largest leopards ever captured. 
The top of the box cracked and the ani- 
mal speedily ripped an opening through 
the boards. He was wild with rage 
and tried to claw his way into a tiger 
cage. This maddened the tiger and he 
struck at the leopard until the bars 
bulged out and the screams of the ani 
mals rose above the roar of the gale. 
The keeper raised the hatchway from 
the deck above, and the leopard, spring- 
ing upward, ripped the man’s coat- 
sleeve off and then, alighting, sprang 
on the back of an elephant. A terrific 
fight followed, and when the leopard 
was hurled to the floor by a blow from 
the elephant’s trunk, the great beast 
was bleeding from a dozen big wounds 
and gashes. Then the leopard tried to 
get into a puma’s cage and while thus 
engaged was shot by a keeper. It 
took a whole day to quiet the rest of the 
animals. 

There is no record that a lion or tiger 
or any of the great animals ever got 
loose. When one does there will doubt- 


less be a tragedy that will live long in 
Some months ago a 


maritime annals. 














The keeper raised the hatchway from the deck above. 
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puma got out by clawing the back of his 
box off. Somehow he gained the deck. 
but the sight of the ocean frightened 
him and he was easily tempted back to 
his cage, when it was brought on deck, 
by the display of a piece of meat in- 
side. 

Elephants sometimes break away 
when they are disembarking. It is sel- 
dom that they are lowered to a pier by 
tackle, contrary reports notwithstand- 
ing. Camels are lowered with tackle 
because of their long legs and thedanger 
of breaking them, but elephants are 
walked down the gangplank. They are 
docile enough as a rule, but are always 
liable to stampede. Such a simple 
thing as a fluttering piece of paper will 
start them, and once started nothing 
will stop them. They just keep on at 
a half lope which carries everything be- 
fore it. Last year the Bartels people 
had taken two elephants safely down 
the gangplank from a Hamburg Ameri- 
can freighter over in Hoboken, and got 
them outside the pier when something 
set them off. The next instant they 
crashed through the high fence which 
bounded the pier yard, and lumbered 
down Hoboken’s main street just as 
though they were in their native jungle. 
They were chained together but they 
made a perfect team and were soon lost 
to sight. The next morning they were 
locatedinCommunipaw. They hadtried 
to pass on either side of a telegraph 
pole, when the chain caught and pre- 
vented further progress and they did 
not know enough to turn back. There 
was a stretch of ruined gardens and 
fences and other property reaching all 
the way back to Hoboken, for which 
the Bartels, of course, had to pay hand- 
somely. 

Last June an animal dealer was tak- 
ing a seal from this city toa New Eng- 
land Zoological Park. Just outside of 
Providence the seal managed to escape 
from its tank, and dropping to the 
ground flapped its way across several 
fields, to a pond owned by a Providence 
millionaire. The pond was stocked 
with all sorts of fish, especially trout, 
and the seal at once proceeded to anni- 
hilate them. In the course of an hour 
the surface of that pond was white with 
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dead trout and bass. The seal was 
eventually netted and restored to its 
tank, and the enraged millionaire pla- 
cated by the payment by the animal men 
of the market price for the dead fish. 

It is not the best thing to put two ani- 
mals in one cage, though it is often done. 
Sometimes when animals have been near 
each other for several years they may 
be quite friendly together but it is 
always arisk. Some years ago a tiger 
and tigress were caged together on the 
steamship Bulgaria. Everything went 
well for several days and then it began 
to be noticed that the tiger was grow- 
ing sullen and that he watched his mate 
with a dull gleam in his eye. The 
keeper knew what was coming and set 
about securing another cage for the 
tigress. But there was none to be had 
and the removal of the animal from the 
cage was regarded as almost impossible 
anyway. But there was not much time 
to think about the matter; for one night 
the tiger with a scream sprang at the 
tigress. For an hour the fearful battle 
raged within the confines of the little 
cages which threatened each minute to 
break apart. The other animals were 
wild with excitement and it was not 
until the tigress lay dead at the bleed- 
ing maneater’s feet that the keepers 
breathed easy. 

A fight between the two great lions, 
Pollux and Prince the day the Hagen- 
bach show arrived in this city from 
Chicago, in the winter of 1894, is still 
spoken of by animal men as the most 
thrilling event they ever witnessed. 
Jealousy over Mignon, a lioness, started 
it, and the fight lasted for an hour, after 
which Pollux slunk off whining while 
Prince roared in triumph. 

You may hear all kinds of stories 
such as this on board these animal ships 
and the keepers tell them to you and 
speak of their life as though it was the 
most ordinary and commonplace one in 
the world. Itis not. There is not a 
keeper who does not bear the scars of 
more than one encounter with the fero- 
cious beasts. It is interesting to hear 
them talk, and if you visit a vessel on 
which they are bringing in a menagerie, 
you will find them willing to take you 
‘tween decks and let you test your nerve. 





A’ FEW REAL BOYS 


BEING THE CHRONICLE OF THE DOINGS OF PLUPY AND HIS FRIENDS 


By JUDGE HENRY A. SHUTE 
Author of ‘*The Real Diary of a Real Boy”’ 


illustrated by F. R. GRUGER 


“7 know it’s folly to complain 
Of whatsoe’ er the fates decree; 
Yet, were not wishes all in vain, 
I tell you what my wish would be; 
I'd wish to be a boy again, 
Back with the friends I used to know; 
For I was, oh! so happy then— 
But that was very long ago.’’ 
EUGENE FIELD. 


NE Saturday afternoon in March, 
O 186-, a small boy of from twelve 

to thirteen years of age was busily 
engaged in arranging a miscellaneous 
collection of small wares in a shed in 
the rear of a substantial frame house on 
Court Street, in Exeter, a little village 
near the coast line in southern New 
Hampshire. 

The youth in question was absorbed 
in his task, and had evidently worked 
hard and faithfully to establish himself 
upon a firm business basis, and was an- 
ticipating retail transactions of a most 
gratifying nature. 

In front of the shed a smooth board 
bearing the inscription :— 


Oe 
FAUSY GrOOps 
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7 1 : ay vor 
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| 


had been nailed up by dint of vigorous 
but unskilful use of a hammer, as the 
dents in the wood surrounding the nail 
heads plainly showed; while the elabo- 
rate nature of the inscription indicated 
that however painstaking the young 











merchant had been in his efforts towards 
legibility, his spelling was not all that 
one might have wished. 

Within the shed along plank, propped 
up at both ends by empty barrels did 
triple duty as counter, bar, and show- 
case combined, while the rough pine 
walls were nearly covered by a most 
amazing assortment of gaudy and im- 
possible wares, fastened with large pins 
and small tacks. 

Jacob’s ladders, cunningly manufac- 
tured of ribbons of parti-colored paper 
pleated together; snappers, of oblong 
sheets of whitey-brown paper, and folded 
in such a manner that when taken by 
one end and vigorously snapped they 
would straighten out with a loud pop 
(it is worthy of remark here that the first 
and last blank sheets of Godey’s Maga- 
zine in its old form made the best snap- 
pers); cocked hats, made of ingeniously 
folded sheets; paper boats, the result of 
the same process carried one fold further; 
fly boxes, of stiff sheets of old copy- 
books, this invention a triumph of me- 
chanical art, and I am glad to say not 
a lost one at this late day; pictures cut 
from the magazines and the Police News, 
and framed in colored and gilt paper; 
and, lastly, a wretched and remorseful 
looking pitcher with a large bite taken 
out of its rim, and filled with about a 
gallon of sweetened water, the quality of 
which depended upon the persuasive- 
ness or predatory ability of the proprie- 
tor of the establishment in accumulating 
the necessary ingredients. 

The pitcher had been carefully placed 
ata safe distance from the counter, as 
the wide-awake merchant evidently dis- 
trusted the self-restraint of the improvi- 
dent among his customers. 

Underneath the counter, and likewise 
removed from public gaze and reach, 
stood a large box, partly filled with 
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The most reckless smoked rattan. 


bolts, nails, scraps of old iron, lead and 
steel. It was evident from the contents 
of the box that business had been brisk, 
and indeed the boy had scarcely finished 
his task, and arranged his goods for 
public inspection, when loud whoops 
were heard in the street, and several 
boys noisily entered the yard and clam- 
orously ordered cigarettes. 

While I am glad to say that the tobac- 
co abominations of the present day were 
not then on the market, still candor 
compels me to state that a considerable 
variety of more or less nauseous com- 
pounds were in stock, and were cheer- 
fully produced by the salesman. The 
choicest brands of sweet fern, hayseed, 
grapevine, rattan, corn silk, and mullen 
leaf were on sale at prices ranging from 
three to ten nails each. 

Sweet fern commanded the maximum 
price, as delicate in flavor and mild in 
effect; rattan came next, the scarcity of 
material keeping the price up, while the 
concentrated villainy of its taste, and the 
common belief that it dried up the blood 
of the smoker, tended to make the sales 
rare and the market somewhat unsteady; 
while hayseed, corn silk and mullen 
leaf were very cheap, as the materials 
were easily produced and the flavor not 
particulary exhilarating. Only the 
most reckless youths attempted to smoke 
rattan, and they basked in the evident 
admiration of their less seasoned com- 


panions, while their mouths tasted as 
if they were lined with hot ashes. 
After the youthful customers had 
made a careful selection of the choic- 
est brands, a modicum of sweetened 
water was ordered and drunk, and 
when the necessary payments were 
adjusted, which was not effected with- 
out an acrimonious dispute with one 
purchaser, who was detected in the 
attempt to pass counterfeit money, 
that is to say, sheet iron, that article 
not being legal tender, the cigars 
were lighted, and a general conversa- 
tion ensued. 
‘Say, Fatty,’ said one, addressing 
a light-complexioned, corpulent lad 
more fashionably attired than the rest 
in a short reefer, blue trousers, and 
rubber boots, ‘‘have you seen Pewt 
Purington’s store? He’s got some 
Jacob’s ladders made outer gilt and silver 
paper, and some of the bulliest fly boxes 
I ever seen. He charges more’n Skinny 
does.’’ Skinny was the young merchant 
before described, whose painfully spare 
proportions only too clearly indicated the 
origin and startling appropriateness of 
the name. ‘‘Well,’’ said the fat youth, 
whose name was Ned Gilman, ‘‘Pewt is 
a fraud anyway. He skins you every 
time you trade there, and his sweetened 
water ain’t half so good as Skinny’s, an’ 
he don’t more’n half fill the glasses, 'n 


Told him he'd hick time out of him. 





A Few Real Boys. 


charges ten nails and won’t count 
crooked ones.’ 

‘That's so,’’ rejoined the first 
speaker, John, who rejoiced in the so- 
briquet of ‘‘ Bug’’ Chadwick. ‘‘ Beany 
Watson went into partnership with him 
last spring, ’n they had a bully store in 
Pewt’s shed, ’n had a big trade, and 
they failed, and Beany said it was all 
Pewt’s fault.’’ 

‘Well, you ought to hear Pewt’s 
side before you lay the blame on him,’’ 
chimed in a quiet and pleasant-faced boy 


“ae 

They slump 
known to his friends as ‘‘ Potter ’’ Gor- 
ham—why ‘‘ Potter ’’ nobody couldever 
give a satisfactory reason. ‘‘ Pewt said 
that Beany drank up all the sweetened 
water, and what they gained on cigars 
and other things they lost on sweetened 
water, and that Pewt had to furnish all 
the molasses, and when they settled up 
Beany owed him.’’ 

‘* Well,’’ said Fatty, ‘‘ they agreed to 
leave it out to Nipper Brown, because 
he was a good arithmaticker, and Pewt 
backed out.’’ 

‘* Ves, but after Beany had agreed he 
laid for Nipper and told him he would 
lick time out of him if he didn’t decide 
that Pewt owed him thirty-five cents,’’ 
retorted Potter. 

‘Oh, now,’’ said Fatty, ‘‘ Pewt had 
invited Nipper to supper and treated 
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him to corn balls, and Beany knew it.’’ 

‘** How did they settle it?’’ queried 
Skinny, as he finished draining a mot- 
tled teacup without a handle. ‘‘ Did 
they have a fight ?’”’ 

‘* No, Beany stood over on his side of 
the street and Pewt on his side, and they 
stumped each other to come over and 
neither would come. They didn’t speak 
to each other for nearly a week, and 
then made up and sold out to Medo 
Thurston and went snacks.’’ 

‘* Pewt is a good fellow in the woods,’’ 


ed each other lo come over. 


added Potter, ‘‘and sees everything. 
He found the only oven-bird’s nest that 
has been found for two years.”’ 

‘“Hullo!’’ suddenly cried Fatty. 
‘*Here comes Whacker, Puzzy and 
Tomtit,’’ as three alert youngsters en- 
tered the yard, having sent a few tenta- 
tive snowballs to announce their ap- 
proach, adding an occasional hideous 
yell in case the snowballs left some un- 
certainty in the minds of those assem- 
bled around the bar. 

Whacker and Puzzy, who were 
known in the family Bible as Alfred 
and Austin, were Chadwick boys, 
brothers of the guileful Bug. Whacker 
was an extremerly straight, slight and 
dignified boy, and derived his name 
from the effect that a little couplet 
had on him. This little couplet was 
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“Paste him one, Fatty.” 


one of a slightly personal nature:— 


** Chaddywhacker chew tobacker, 
If you die it ain’t no matter.” 


and was a challenge that Whacker 
always accepted whenever the scoffer’s 
prowess was not too marked. 

Puzzy had been christened so for no 
apparent reason. The last of the trio, 
Roswell Thomson, owed his appella- 
tion to a grievous error in loudly pro- 
claiming on ‘‘ speaking day’’ in school 
the little nursery rhyme :— 


‘*Tommy Tommy Titmouse 
Lived ina little house.” 


Alfred, who had undergone severe 
physical castigation at the hands of his 
teacher in school that morning, was at 
once saluted by derisive shouts of 


‘* Whacker got licked! Whacker got 
licked !’? accompanied by pantomimic 
writhing and contortions expressive of 
great anguish, by his companions. 

‘* Ow, now cheese it, fellers,’’ said 
Whacker, coloring a ruddy hue. 
‘** Fatty was licked every day this week, 
and you didn’t holler at him.”’ 

‘*”’Tain’t so,’’ shouted the irate Fatty. 
‘*T didn’t git licked Tuesday.” 


‘* Well, you got licked twice Wednes- 
day, anyway,’’ insisted Whacker. 

‘‘Heuh! I didn’t howl, like you 
did,’’ sneered Fatty. 

** You howled good when you tried 
to crawl through a chair yesterday. ’F I 
was so fat I couldn’t crawl through a 
chair without gittin’ mor’n two whacks 
I wouldn’tsay much,’’ retorted Whack- 
er contemptuously. 

‘* Who yer callin’ fat?’’ roared Fatty. 

‘*You,’’ piped Whacker undauntedly. 

Whereupon Fatty walked deliberately 
up to his small but determined oppo- 
nent and roughly shouldered him out 
of the path. Whacker valiantly re- 
turned the shove with interest. 

‘* Paste him one, Fatty !’’ shrieked 
Bug, delighted with the prospect of a 
fight, and utterly regardless of the ties 
of blood relationship. 

‘*Lend him one in the eye, Whacker,’’ 
urged Skinny, otherwise known as 
Plupy, cautiously emerging from be- 
neath the counter, his countenance 
beaming at the delightful prospect. 

‘* Oh, hold on, fellers! What’s the 
use of fighting ?’’ remonstrated Potter, 
the pacific, trying to get between the 
belligerents. 
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‘**Let em alone, Potter. Give ’ema 
fair show,’’ yelled Tomtit, dancing with 
excitement as the two squared up to 
each other in true sporting style, with 
many ‘‘ Aw nows ”’ and ‘‘ Would yese,”’ 
and other expressions indicative of fell 
design on their part. 

What the result of the fight might 
have been was never known, for a vig- 
orous rapping at the window caused the 
pugilists to quickly drop their belliger- 
ent attitudes and playfully seize one an- 
other and try to wash faces in the snow, 
while the disappointed youngsters, to 
complete the deception, cheered them 
on and laughed with well dissembled 
enjoyment. Then Potter, with the best 
of intentions, ordered refreshments anew, 
and Plupy blithely crawled beneath the 
counter, hitting his head an appalling 
bump in the transit, and peace prevailed 
once more. 

‘Tell yer what le’s do,’’ 
yearning for excitement. ‘‘It’s just 
bully snowballin. Le’s go down to 
the libary buildin’ an’ plug ‘stewed- 
cats,’ this being the euphonious name 
by which the students of Phillips Exe- 
ter Academy were known, between 
whom and the townies there was always 
a state of war. 

This proposal was received with loud 
acclaim. ‘The boys rapidly and skilful- 
ly made and stowed away snowballs 
about their persons until they looked as 
hunchy as bags of marbles, while Plupy 
closed the emporium and locked it by 
leaving a piece of joist against the door. 
Having completed these hasty prepara- 
tions, the boys departed on the 
run, as Plupy’s mother called 
from the window, ‘‘ Harree-ee, be 
sure and split your kindlings be- 
fore dark,’’ which injunction we 
may be equally sure Harree-ee 
forgot completely in the exciting 
times that followed. 


II. 


“We'll away to the school in the 

morning 
And early we'll be in our place.” 
—SCHOOL SONGS. 


said Bug, 


The Grammar School was at 
that time in charge of Mr. Perry 
Francis, one of the most efficient 
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and thorough teachers Exeter boys ever 
had. The old brick school house be- 
hind the old County Building, where 
the new library stands, now, alas, 
removed to make room for a more pre- 
tentious structure, had been for many 
years the scene of much hard study, a 
considerable amount of vigorous disci- 
pline, and an almost unlimited quantity 
of pure fun and healthy enjoyment. 

Mr. Francis’ theory and practice was 
to keep his pupils thoroughly interested 
in their work, and up to concert pitch 
during school hours, and to that effect 
he introduced at times abrupt and start- 
ling methods of instruction to present 
doubtful and intricate problems in the 
clear light that practicality alone affords. 

And so when Jack Melville was be- 
fogged in a dense haze of fractions, and 
was utterly unable to comprehend the 
rule of the inversion of the divisor, he 
was seized by this ingenious instructor 
and turned bodily upsidedown before the 
amazed and delighted scholars, everyone 
of whom saw the point, while Jack, with 
a cheerful grin, said, ‘‘I guess I know 
it now, sir.’’ Fractions were Jack’s 
strong point after that. 

Mr. Francis’ punishments, while just 
and vigorous, were frequently so origi- 
nal and amusing as to appeal to the vic- 
tims themselves, and like statutory 
penalties, were held out as warnings to 
the culprit and to others of mischievous 
tendencies, rather than as punishments 
to individual transgressors. 

Of the propriety of compelling two 
boys who had been detected in the hei- 


“Le's go and plug ‘stewedcats’."’ 
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nous offense of fighting, to stand on the 
platform, in the full glare of publicity, 
with arms fondly encircling each other’s 
necks; of obliging one who had been 
guilty of malfeasance 
in chewing gum to give 
a public exhibition, 
from the same plat- 
form, of rapid mastica- 
tion, until the luckless 
victim’s jaws nearly 
fell apart ; of constrain- 
ing the offender who 
had been discovered in 
the act of surrepti- 
tiously eating an apple 
behind the friendly 
shelter of a ‘‘Guyot’s 
Common School Geog- 
raphy,’’ to instantly 
march to the platform 
and publicly perform 
the gastronomic feat of 
eating apple, core, 
seeds and worm-holes; 
of the propriety of this, 
I maintain, there can be no question. 

At this day his school was a mixed 
school of girls and boys, and the friendly 
rivalry in scholarship and good be- 
havior between the sexes was fostered 
to the utmost by this keen and far- 
sighted instructor. 

He was a good musician, and our 
shrill childish voices were trained to ren- 
der with vim and expression the school 
songs of the old ‘‘Nightingale,’’ such as 
‘‘Annie Lyle,’’ ‘‘What’s the News,”’ 
‘‘We Love to Sing Together,” ‘‘Speed 
Away,’ and others, while our teacher 
pranced about the aisles and platform, 
waving his stick and book, and singing 
vigorously, now a little bass, now a little 
alto to help out the girls, and now a 
good deal of lusty tenor. 

Indeed, it was a sight to see Bug 
Chadwick and Chick Chickering, who 
sat in adjoining seats, while lustily 
singing ‘‘We All Love One Another” 
watching a chance, when the teacher’s 
attention was temporarily diverted, to 
get in a few solid punches on each 
other’s anatomy. 

On this Monday morning it was evi- 
dent that something was in the wind. 
Jennie Morrison, one of the prettiest, 
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In the full glare of publicity. 
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most vivacious, and most admired girls 
in the school, for whose favors all the 
boys sighed, and most of them sighed 
in vain, was seen talking in a most ani- 
mated manner with 
Whacker, Bug and 
Puzzy, who were mys- 
teriously dignified and 
important. 

It leaked out at re- 
cess that the Chad- 
wicks were to have a 
party. At once they 
became the objects of 
the most flattering at- 
tentions on the part of 
their friends and ac- 
quaintances. Those of 
the boys who had ap- 
ples urged the cores 
upon them. Those who 
rejoiced in gum were 
anxious to literally di- 
vide the last mouthful 
with their prospective 
hosts. Others praised 
their skill in various games of strength 
and daring, or purposely allowed them- 
selves to be ‘‘spelled down’’ by these 
young gentlemen; and one ambitious 
youth, whose claims to the honor of 
an invitation were of the slightest, pur- 
posely picked a quarrel with the pug- 
nacious Bug, and designedly allowed 
himself to be ‘‘licked,’’ in the hope that 
the victor’s heart would be so warmed 
by his victory as to move him to invite 
the conquered to the party, bearing a 
black eye or a swollen lip as a living 
proof of his host’s prowess. 

As for the girls, they unbent, and 
shamelessly bestowed their brightest 
smiles, the most lurid of candy mottoes, 
and the most seductive of jujube paste 
upon the happy Chadwicks, for a party 
at their house was an event to be long 
remembered. 

As the function was to take place on 
Wednesday evening, and as the invita- 
tions were pretty generally distributed, 
it is safe to say that only the unremit- 
ting industry of Mr. Francis kept his 
scholars up to the scholastic mark dur- 
ing the three days preceding the festal 
occasion. ‘The approved method of be- 
stowing invitations was as follows :— 
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Now a little bass—now a little tenor. 


Bug, loquitur: ‘‘Hi, Plupy! Wancher 
to come to my party Wensdy. Goin’ to 
have a big time. We'll git the twin 
Browns fightin’. Lessee’’ (consulting a 
list) ‘‘I’ve got to invite you, and Pewt, 
and Beany, and Pop and Nigger, and 
Tady and Nibby, and Priscilla and 
Stubby; and Puzzy has got to invite 
Diddly and Fatty, and Zee and Skinny, 
and a lot of the fellers; and Whack and 
Annie are to invite the girls. You'll 
be on hand, woncher, Plupy ?” 

Plupy, ‘‘Betcher I'll come, ’fi don’t 
git sent to bed for somethin’.”’ 

In this way delightful anticipations 
were kindled in many a small bosom, 
and even the retail stores felt the influ- 
ence, inasmuch as the traffic in paper 
collars, false bosoms, blue string neck- 
ties with white spots, and Day and 
Martin’s Blacking, became quite fever- 
ishly active. 

On Wednesday a somewhat mixed 
assemblage thronged the spacious par- 
lors of Captain Chadwick’s hospitable 
mansion. ‘The olive branches of the 
courtly Captain and his stately wife 
were numerous, descending in regular 
gradations like a flight of steps, from 
the eldest daughter, a young lady of 
sixteen, to the youngest son, a tot of 
five; and as each individual step was 
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allowed the privilege of bidding to the 
feast a certain number of other steps of 
like size and age, ‘‘irrespective of race, 
color and previous condition of servi- 
tude,’’ the natural result was a very 
numerous and rather bizarre gathering, 
and as everyone came promptly at the 
hour named, it was a veritable tidal 
wave of youngsters. 

The boys came dressed neatly, and 
for the most part provided with light 
slippers, for which their heavy boots 
were exchanged as soon as they entered 
the house. A few of the older boys, 
special guests of Miss Annie, had at- 
tained their ambition, the bob-tailed 
coat, the foga virilis of budding man- 
hood; while the youthful hostess and a 
few of her bosom friends, had, in honor 
of the occasion, discarded the braids of 
the school-girl for the coiffure of the 
woman of fashion, and their smiles 
were much sought after by the older 
boys and the few students who were 
present. 

This was the time when the young 
man in gala attire sported the slouch 
hat very much on one side of his well- 
oiled head, the short velvet coat, the 
gray trousers tucked into his bootlegs ; 
when the young woman of fashion wore 
the mammoth and dreadful waterfall, 
with its two long curls hanging down 
her shoulders, the Balmoral boots and 
the plaid shawl, the coral earrings and 
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Bug and Puzzy 
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the heavy brace- 
lets and bent her 
back into the 
hideous ‘‘ Gre- 
cian bend.”’ 

The rooms 
presented a scene 
of animation 
boisterous to a 
degree. Inacor- 
ner of the libra- 
ry, during the 
absence of the 
host and hostess, 
the fight between 
thetwin Browns, 
two sandy- 
haired, lank, 
white eye-lashed 
youths, was 
being pulled 
off accord- 
ing to prom- 
ise, while a ring of choice spirits alter- 
nately cheered them on and kept a 
sharp eye out for those in authority. 

In the sitting-room the tots were 
playing ‘‘Ring Round a Rosy’”’ and 
‘*Bushel of Rags,’’ while in the parlor 
‘‘Virginia Reel,’’ ‘‘Copenhagen’”’ and 
‘**Post Office’’ had their quota of devo- 
tees; and occasional glimpses of white- 
coated and capped caterers’ assistants 
whetted the anticipations of the guests 
in a most delightfully tantalizing man- 
ner. 

Promptly at the stroke of nine the 
dining-room doors were thrown open, 
and the eager guests, restraining them- 
selves with great difficulty from push- 
ing, marched in a most orderly manner 
to their places in the dining-room, 
where long tables, short tables, big 
tables, little tables, card tables, and lac- 
quered Japanese tables were loaded with 
substantial fare, and literally flung them- 
selves upon it. 

What a suppes that was! What 
prodigious feats of gastronomy were 
performed, aided and abetted to the 
utmost by Mrs. Chadwick, who knew 
by domestic experience the capacity of 
her own boys, and wisely judged that it 
was not exceptional. 

After supper there were more games, 
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blindman’s buff, charades, clap in and 
clap out, winding up with a grand sing 
and good-night. 

Unfortunately, among so many gal- 
lant youths and pretty girls it was im- 
possible for an evening so spent to 
pass without occasioning some heart- 
burning, and something occurred to mar 
the perfect enjoyment of the luckless 
Fatty, something fraught with the most 
weighty consequences, as the subse- 
quent chapters will show. 

Fatty, upon whom the fascinating 
Jennie Morrison had smiled, and whose 
attentions for the past few weeks she 
had openly encouraged, had noticed 
with great concern that on this particu- 
lar evening she betrayed an all too evi- 
dent inclination to bestow her smiles 
upon the Academy students present, 
and in turn received their attentions in 
what was undoubtedly a delightfully 
friendly manner, at least to them, while 
to the unhappy Fatty, who was treated 
by her with well-bred indifference, 
these social amenities were gall of an 
exceeding bitterness. 

One of these students in particular, 
named Bates, and who was known to 
the townies under the appellation of 
‘*Fishy,’’ was unremitting in his atten- 
tions to the fair Jennie, and it was only 
too evident that 
his attentions were 
fully appreciated, 
and his friendly 
feelings cordially 
reciprocated. 

In vain did the 
fat and fatuous 
Fatty endeavor to 
slap her hands in 
the Copen- 
hagen ring. 
Deftly she 
avoided him, 
only to fall, 
willingly as 
it seemed, in- 
to similar 
traps laid for 
her by the 
wily and 
triumphant 
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vain did the jealous swain attempt in 

‘*Button, button’’ to obey the com- 
mand to ‘‘rise and redeem her.’’ For 
him there were no letters in the ‘‘Post 
Office,’’ and the lottery of forfeits held 
for him naught but blanks. 

For a time he feigned a hollow merri- 
ment too ghastly to be real, but finally 
retired in disgust from the room and 
took refuge in the dining-room, where 
he drank deep draughts of ‘‘ Malvoisie’’ 
—t, e. colored lemonade—and darkly 
communed with his trusty friends, the 
redoubtable Bug; Puzzy, the foe of 
students, still bearing a black eye re- 
ceived in a snowball fight; Tomtit, 
who urged immediate violence ; Whack- 
er, who counselled a concerted attack 
with hard snowballs after the party 
broke up, and the highly sympathetic 
but less pugnacious Plupy, and the pa- 
cific but scandalized Potter, who, how- 
ever much he may have deplored the 
condition of affairs, willingly sunk his 
own identity where the welfare of a 
friend demanded it. 

That the undoing of a friend and 
compatriot should have been the work 
of a ‘‘ stewedcat ’’ was regarded by the 
boys as an insult, an insult to be wiped 
out by blood and by blood alone. For 
while individually they would have 
striven earnestly each to cut out the 
other in the affections of the fickle one, 
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their common cause against the students 
bound them together in bonds of ‘‘ brass 
and triple steel.’’ 

And so after as guarded a conference 
as the interrupted nature of their seclu- 
sion would admit, considering that they 
stood near the punch bowl, they re- 
solved upon a council of war upon the 
morrow, drank a bumper to the con- 
fusion of the common enemy and re- 
turned to the gay scene just as the 
guests were preparing to depart and a 
dishevelled scramble for rubber boots 
was in progress. 

Now hope ‘‘triumphanto’er his fears’’ 
again animated the manly bosom of our 
corpulent friend. Perhaps, yes, per- 
haps, all might be well; perhaps she 
was only trying to dissemble her affec- 
tion ; perhaps she was testing his ; per- 
haps a dozen things. 

Hastily crowding on his boots, and 
squirming into his pea jacket, the newly 
hopeful Fatty took his station at the 
foot of the front stairs amid a group of 
bashful and sheepish-looking youths, 
and as the coquettish Jennie appeared, 
becomingly arrayed in an astrachan 
jacket and hat, he boldly pushed forward 
with the usual ‘‘ Can I see you home, 
Miss Morrison?’ but fell back in 
mortified amaze as she coolly declined 
the offer and deftly slipped her red- 
mittened hand through the extended 


To the unhappy Fatty these social amenities were gall of an exceeding billernes 
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arm of the despised ‘‘stewedcat.”’ 

At this crowning humiliation Bug, 
who with the rest of the family was en- 
gaged in speeding the parting guest, 
loudly yelled ‘‘Stewedcat! Stewed- 
cat !’’ and was only restrained by force 
from sending a rubber boot full at the 
offender’s head. 

A stern maternal command to the 
three Chadwick boys prevented an im- 
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mediate expedition to waylay and de- 
stroy the marauder on his way from the 
dwelling of the inconstant damsel, and 
Fatty, temporarily crushed, and as one 
well stricken in years, was escorted 
home by Tomtit, Plupy and Potter, 
who vainly tried to revive his droop- 
ing spirits, and beguile his sadness 
with entertaining gossip and jovial con- 
verse. 


In the August number Judge Shute will recount the historic fight which took place between 
Fatty, champion of the town boys, and Fishy Bates, ‘‘ stewedcat,” 








IGE shuf- 
A fled uneas- 
ily from 
one foot to 
the other as 
he preferred 
his plea. 

‘*No’me, 
Mis’ Brown, 
no’me; I 
did’n come 
up t’ wuk de 
truck patch 
dis mawnin’. 
De groun’s a 
leetle soggy 
yit, an’ de 
moon ain’ jes’ 
right. No’- 
me, but I jes comed up—I thought I'd 
ax yo’, mebbe yo’ wouldn’ mind— Miss, 
is yo’ gwine use de mar’ t’day ?”’ 

‘*Why, no, Uncle Bige, we're not 
going to use Gypsy to-day. Why?” 

‘* Well’m, I jes’ thought, dat is—why, 
Miss, de fac’ am I’se got er ’pintment at 
Pine Chapel, bout ten miles fum here. 
Yes’m, I know I might jes’ step ercross. 
But yo’ see, de bredren gimme a new 
pa’r shoes las’ week, an’ dis heah black 
mud am so ruinatious.”’ 

Mrs. Brown taughed sympathetically. 
‘* Why, so it is, Uncle Bige; it would 
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be a sin to ruin your new shoes,’’ glanc- 
ing down at his patent leather extremi- 
ties; ‘‘you’re welcome to the mare. 
You'll bring her back this evening, I 
suppose ?”’ 

‘* Well, no’me, not presackly in pus- 
son ; but I’ll see dat she gits back all 
de same. Yo’ see, Miss, I’m a hopin’ 
dis’ll be a ’stracted meetin’, an’ when 
dey gits good started dere ain’ no tellin’ 
how long a ’stracted meetin’s gwine t’ 
run.”’ 

‘* All right, Uncle Bige,’’ assented 
Mrs. Brown. ‘‘ You'll find the saddle 
and bridle in the carriage house. Have 
Gypsy back by dark ; that’s all I ask.” 

‘*Yassum, Miss, yassum; yo’ suttin- 
ly am good. De Lawd ’ll bless yo’ fur 
yo’ he’p t’ his minist’rin’ serbants.’’ 

Bige had his foot in the stirrup and 
was preparing to depart on his borrowed 
steed, when a shrill voice disturbed his 
quiet soul. A good-looking, buxom 
mulatto woman, many years his junior, 
appeared at the back gate. 

‘‘Umph! I done kotch up wid yo’! 
Iknowed yo’ wan’t gwine atter dat coal, 
when I seed yo’sprucin’ up so. What yo’ 
doin’ on dat borrowed hoss? What 
tale yo’ been tellin’ Miss Lucy t’ git 
dat nag?” 

‘*Miss Lucy’’ had a tender spot in 
her heart for Uncle Bige, and the sight 





























of his discomfiture was too much for 


her. ‘To shield him from the fierceness 
of the matrimonial fires, she inter- 
posed. 


‘*Uncle Bige hasn’t been telling me 
any tales, Cicely; he merely asked to 
borrow Gypsy to fill his appointment, 
and I was perfectly willing to lend 
her.’’ 

*?*Pintment /’’ Cicely’s black eyes 
shot lurid flames in the direction of her 
crestfallen “De ’pintment 
what he ought t’ be keepin’ is de 'pint- 
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acopper- Han’ ’em out! Guess yo's 
‘lowin’ t’ put dem in de c’lection bas- 
ket, but yo’ got fooled dis time.’’ 

‘Don’t you think you are too hard 
on Uncle Bige, Cicely ?’’ inquired Mrs. 
Brown. ‘‘Whena man goes preaching 
his work must come first.’’ 

‘““Wuk! Dere ain’ no wuk erbout 
hit; effen dere wuz, yo’d better bleeb 
dat nigger wouldn’ a tuk up wid hit! 
No'me, he’s jes’ loafin’ roun ’mong de 
sisters, eatin’ good wittels, an’ sleepin’ 
on fedder beds, an’ leavin’ me t’ s’pote 
































Jes run yo han’ 


ment t’ fetch me some coal t’ wash dese 
heah cloes. Got my money in his pocket 
dis ve’y minnit! Couldn’t git yo’ t’ come 
up an’ tote Miss Brown's cloes down t’ 
me! Oh, no! Yo’ was in too big a 
hurry t’ go an’ order dat coal! Miss 
Lucy, ef I jes’ hadn’ a happened t’ come 
up when I did dat nigger ud a been gone 
wid yo’ nag an’ my coal money in his 
pockets, an’ dereain’ notellin’ when eider 
one uvus would a seed’im. Yo’ jes run 
yo’ han’ down yo’ pocketan’ yank out dat 
money, nigger! Lemme see. Twenty- 
five, ten’s thirty-five, five’s forty, an’ 
ten’s fifty. Dere’s two mo’ nickels an’ 


down in yo’ pocket and yank out dat money.” 


de fambly ober de washtub. An’ bofe 
dem chillun his fust wife’s too! He 
doan nebber no mo’ bring me a nickel 
home dan a blue jay. I eben has t’ 
keep him in terbacky.”’ 

Here Cicely took a quid from her 
mouth and shot it with deadly accuracy 
at Uncle Bige’s patent leather toe. 

‘* But shure nigger, I ain’ got time t’ 
be foolin’ heah wid yo’. My watter’s 
bilin’ dis minnit, an’ me widout .coal 
enough t’ put ‘em fro de secon’ suds, 
I'll jes’ sen’ Renzy atter dat coal, which 
I ought t’ a done at fus’.’ 

Giving a vindictive twist to the sheet 
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holding the Browns’ wash, Cicely 
jerked up her burden, and marched off 
with the air of an offended goddess. 

Uncle Bige, with the aspect of a cha- 
stened urchin, turned to Mrs. Brown: 
‘‘Dese litl’ mattermonial diffunces is 
ve’y mawtifyin’, ve’y mawtifyin’, 
Miss.”’ 

‘*They certainly are, Uncle Bige,’’ 
agreed his sympathetic lender. ‘‘Can’t 
you and Cicely come to some peaceable 
agreement on the subject of your 
preaching ?’’ 

‘*’Pears lak we can’ do hit, Miss. I’s 
argyfied an’ argyfied wid Cicely, all t’ 
no puppose. Isay t’ her, says I: ‘Effen 
I has a call t’ preach, an’ yo’ hasa call 
t’ wash, why can’ we bof jes foller our 
callin’, peaceable an’ decent ?’’ 

‘*But, Uncle Bige, couldn’t you divide 
up matters somewhat? Maybe if you 
would mix work and preaching, Cicely 
would be contented !’’ 

‘*No’me, she wouldn’, Miss; no’ me she 
wouldn’. I had dat idee in my haid 
when I unnertuk you alls truck patch. 
But de ve’y fus’ time I brung de money 
home, what yo’ t’ink Cicely say ? ‘Now 
den, doan yo’ see, yo’ good fur nuffin’ 
vagabone, dat wukkin’ truck patches, 
an’ gittin’ paid fur hit beats trailin’ ober 
de kentry mekkin’ a fool o’ yo’sef an’ 
callin’ hit preachin’?? When _ she 
showed dat sperrit, I says t’ mysef, 
‘Bige, dere can’ be no mixtry in dis 
heah bus’ness. Effen yo’s called t’ 
preach, yo’s called t’ preach; effen yo’s 
called t’ wuk, yo’s called t’ wuk.’ I 
wrassle wid de matter all night, Miss, 
an’ hit neber wus made mo’ plainer t’ 
me dat Isho’ly wuzn’ called fur t’ wuk. 
Sence den, I been preachin’ stiddy.’’ 

“Oh, well, Uncle Bige, just take 
Gypsy and go along to your appoint- 
ment. Cicely’ll be in a good humor by 
the time you come home,’’ said Mrs. 
Brown in dismissal. Crestfallen, but 
resolute as to the pursuance of his ‘‘cal- 
lin’,’’ Uncle Bige mounted Gypsy and 
started to his appointment. 

Monday morning, two weeks later, 
Bige, vaguely apologetic, stood at Mrs. 
Brown’s back door. She espied and 
called cheerily :— 

‘Just go in the kitchen, Uncle Bige; 
the clothes will be ready for you ina 
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few minutes. Tell Rindy to give you a 
cup of coffee while you are waiting.”’ 

‘*Thanky, Miss, thanky fur de coffee. 
Somehow yo’ coffee jes’ hab a extinc- 
tion diffunt fum any udder. But— Miss 
Lucy—”’ 

Bige evidently had something on his 
mind. He shambled in and came closer 
to Mrs. Brown. 

‘‘De fact is, Miss Lucy, Cicely she 
axed me to drap by—dat is, Miss, she 
won’ be roun’ fur de clothes dis maw- 
nin’.” 

‘‘Why, what’s the matter? Is Cicely 
sick ?” 

‘*No’me, Cicely’s mo’ pierter’n ushul 
but—but, why Miss—she’s gone to de 
country wid Mr. Tompkins.”’ 

‘Oh, yes, I see—gone out to ser- 
vice.” 

‘‘No’me, my wife could’n go out to 
serbice, Miss,”—corrected Bige with 
dignity, in beautiful forgetfulness that 
Cicely had been washing for six families 
since the first week of her marriage— 
‘“‘Cicely’s gone wid Mr. Tompkins. She 
ain’ comin’ back.” 

“Oh, Uncle Bige!’’ exclaimed Mrs. 
Brown in distress, ‘‘you don’t mean to 
tell me that you and Cicely have sepa- 
rated—have parted ? Surely youdon’t!”’ 

‘*W’y no’me, not jes’ zackly what you 
mout call parted; but me’n Cicely jes’ 
‘cided togedder peaceable an’ decent, 
dat we wouldn’ wuk in double harness, 
leas’ ways not fur de present.”’ 

“Oh, Uncle Bige, how in the world 
did it happen?’’ asked gentle Mrs. 
Brown, scenting a genuine family 
tragedy. She was fond of Cicely; she 
was fond of Uncle Bige; and a thought 
of permanent estrangement between 
them smote her gentle heart. ‘‘Do tell 
me how it came about, Uncle Bige,’’ 
and Mrs. Brown, with her own hands, 
replenished Uncle Bige’s coffee cup. 

‘‘Well’m yo’ see, Miss Lucy, Mr. 
Tompkins—’’ 

‘‘Isn’t that the colored man who 
brings our vegetables ?’’ queried Mrs. 
Brown. 


‘De bery same. He been comin’ 


back an’ forth, one way an’ anudder to 
my house an’ he see how industrious an’ 
how managin’ Cicely am—’’ 

‘‘She certainly is Uncle Bige.’’ 








Ma’s Husban’ 


‘*Yes’m, yes’m, I ain’ d’nyin’ hit. 
Yistiddy Mr. Tompkins druv in an’ ‘low 
he want t’ hab er litl’ talk wid me on a 
matter o’ bizness. So we stroll down 
to de spring, an’ he say dat he need a 
‘oman out on his truckfarm. Somebody 
t’ keep de house, an’ feed de chickens 
an’ do his mendin’ an’ all dat, and 
effen I’d let ’im hab Cicely he’d do a 
good paht by ’er, an’ mo’ober, he’d gin 
me fohty dollahs in cash; or effen I'd 
take hit on de stalwen¢ plan, he’d pay 
me a dollah ebery week fur o’ year. 

‘« ‘What Cicely say t’ all dis ?’ Iaxes. 
‘She say effen vo'll ’scuse her, she'll go 
wid me.’”’ 

‘*Heavens ! Uncle Bige,’’ cried Mrs. 
Brown in horror-smitten tones—‘‘do 
you mean to say that you’ve so/d your 
wife to the vegetable man for fifty dol- 
lars on the installment plan, or forty 
dollars cash ?’’ 

Bige dodged the question. ‘‘Well’m, 
yo’ see Mr. Tompkins he brung good 
reason t’ de matter. He ‘low he need 
Cie’ly wuss’n I did, an’ dat he'll marry 
‘er an’ do a better paht 
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‘I jes’ lowed, Miss, dat Letty could drap 
ober heah an’ gib you alls a lift."’ 

‘*‘Where’s Renzy ?’’ that was Uncle 
Bige’s son by his first wife. 

‘*Renzy went wid he’s Ma. Him an 
Cicely is alluz been great fren’s; an’ 
Mr. Tompkins ‘lowed he’d ’raly be glad 
t’ take Renzy erlong. Oh, yes’m me’n 
Letty ll git on all right—don’t yo’ 
worry ‘bout we alls.” 

“Did you accept the forty dollars 
cash or did you prefer the installment?’’ 
asked Mrs. Brown with a disapproving 
manner. 

“TI tuk de 'stalaent plan; dere ain’ 
nuffin like de ’stalment plan, Miss. 
Effen yo’ got t’ fay, hit come on grajjel 
an’ easy-like; an’ effen hit’s coming to 
yo’, peahs like hit’s strung erlong an’ 
do yo’ lots mo’ good. Yes’m gimme 
de stalvent plan all de time.’’ 

And feeling that he had made matters 
quite plain and satisfactory to his patron 
saint, Uncle Bige accepted the odds and 
ends that Mrs. Brown had been cram- 
ming into paper sacks during his reci- 

tal and departed. 





by ’er den I kin.’’ 

‘‘Marry her? Why 
Uncle Bige, she's al- 
ready married to you !”’ 

‘*Ves’m, she wer; but 
she ain’; I done ’scuse 
‘er, Miss Lucy, I done 
scuse ’er.”’ 

‘So she’s gone with 
Mr. Tompkins ?”’ asked 
Mrs. Brown with an air 
of finality. 

‘“‘VYes’m he ‘low he 
hab t’ be back to git a 
yearly start Monday 
mawnin’ so dey druv 
out yistiddy ebenin’.’’ 

‘‘But how are you go- 
ing to get along without 
Cicely ?’’ 

“Oh, I’ll git ‘long all 
right Miss, de Lawd ain’ 
gwine forsake his faith- 
ful serbants. ’Sides Let- 
ty’s gwine stay wid me 
wen I ain fum home 
preachin’, an’ when I 
is—’’ Uncle Bige shifted 
his feet apologetically— 





* Yes'm, Miss, yes’m. 


After this Mrs. Brown 
saw less of the old darkey. 
Having now no counter 
influence, he gave him- 
self up with unmarred 
zest to his ‘‘ callin’.”’ 
Letty flitted back and 
forth from the cabin in 
‘the flats’ to the big 
house on the hill. 

With unfailing regu- 
larity Mr. ‘Tompkins 
drove up to Uncle Bige’s 
front door Saturday eve- 
ning and left a silver 
dollar. 

The relations between 
the members of the dis- 
rupted households were 
in no wise unfriendly or 
strained. ‘‘ Ma’s Hus- 
ban’’’ and Uncle Bige 
discussed the state of 
the crops, the weather 
or the church with ab- 
solutely no conscious- 
ness that there was the 
slightest peculiarity in 
their relations. Cicely 





I ts sorter ’cited.” 
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wished to be ‘‘excused’’ and Uncle 
Bige had ‘‘excused’’ her. No com- 
plex or sentimental considerations en- 
tered in to complicate the matter. 

About a year after Uncle Bige and 
Cicely had arranged their unique and 
satisfactory matrimonial status Letty 
came flying over to Mrs. Brown’s one 
Saturday evening in the greatest excite- 
ment : 

‘** Please’m, Miss Lucy, Pa says effen 
yo’ got o’ white table cloff dat’s sarbed 
hits day, an’ a drawin’ o’ tea an’ a 
chicken, an’ ’Il len’ ’em to us, he won’ 
nebber furgit yo’, an’ he'll wuk dat 
gyarden rain or shine.”’ 

‘Why, what in the world is the mat- 
ter, Letty, that you are so excited ?”’ 

‘‘Yes’m, Miss, yes’m. I is sorter 
‘cited. Maan’ her Husban’s jes’ druv 
up to spen’ Sunday wid us. To-mor- 
row’s dere annervuss an’ dey ’low we'd 
all jine tergedder on de joyful ’cashun. 
Law, Miss Lucy, yo’ ought to see de 
truck Ma’s Husban’ done pile out o’ 
dat waggin fur de dinner! Dere’s er 
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tucky big—big—mos’ as I is; dere’s 
sassidge an’ flour an’ coffee, an’ white 
sugar an’—an’—Miss Lucy, yo’ ain’ 
nebber seed de like o' green truck. Pa 
‘low he ain’ gwine be outdone, so he 
been on de trot borryin’ fum all de 
neighbors. Yes’m, Miss Lucy, yes’m 
—much erbleeged fur de cake. I ain’ 
hyerd Ma say nuffin ’bout er cake ; but 
dey ain’ open all de bundles yit.’’ 

In beautiful fraternity the feast was 
spread the following day. 


‘*Ma’s Husban’ sho, am er nice man,”’ 
said Letty as Mr. Tompkins and Cicely 
drove away in their spring wagon. But 
no hankering for a return to former 
bonds haunted Uncle Bige. Whether 
his content would be perennial now 
that the weekly stipend of ‘‘ Ma’s Hus- 
ban’’’ would cease remained to be 
seen. 

As Mr. Tompkias shook hands in 
farewell with Uncle Bige he left in his 
palm a silver dollar—the last instal 
ment. 
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“We'll all jine tergedder on de joyful *cashun.” 



























MAN who sentenced one hundred 
A andseventy-twocriminalstodeath, 

eighty-eight of whom were hanged; 
an upright judge, holding sway for twen- 
ty-one years over 74,000 square miles of 
the most lawless territory in the United 
States; a stern, just judge whose name 
became a terror to evil doers; a very 
kindly, sympathetic gentleman and 
public-spirited citizen—few characters 
have been developed in our West who 
have played a more striking role than 
Isaac C. Parker, United States District 
Judge for the Western District of Arkan- 
sas from May, to September, 
1896. 

He was born in Belmont County, 
Ohio, in 1838, and came to his post at the 
age of thirty-seven after serving two 
years as a Circuit Judge in Missouri and 
four years as a Member of Congress from 
the same State—for one term as a mem- 
ber of the Committee on Territories. The 
new judge found in his District a con- 
dition bordering on anarchy. In West- 
ern Arkansas the fierce Brooks-Baxter 
feudal war was raging, the authorities 
admittedly helpless; in the extensive 
Indian Territory crime was running 
rampant among the lawless whites who 
were flocking across its borders. The 
court at Fort Smith—whither it moved 
from Van Buren shortly before Presi- 
dent Grant appointed young Parker to 
the bench—had been powerless to check 
crime or adequately to punish those 
brought to trial. Perjury was common; 
a feudal assassin laughed at the law 
With his clan behind him. Whiskey 
sellers rode unharried among the Indians 
in violation of the code and the treaties; 
horse thieves fled to safety in the Terri- 
tory; and fugitive murderers intermar- 
ried among the tribes with impunity, 
sowing the seed for dark trouble in the 
future. 
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The opening of the first 
through the Territory in early 
seventies let in a horde of outcast and 
desperate men who set out to defy the 
law, often banding themselves together 
to carry terror into the homes of the 
natives. The Indian courts, adequate 
for Tribal business, had no control over 
this ‘‘criminal intruder’’ class. Trained 
in crime, bold and fearless, theirappetites 
whetted by adventure, these men made 
up a formidable element in the new 
country. Before Judge Parker came to 
the bench, the Fort Smith court had 
been practically ruled by them, so 
numerous and influential had they be- 
come. 

When the Indian Territory was set 
aside for the various Tribes in 1828, the 
United States promised the Indians pro- 
tection from all intruding, criminal 
whites; but this promise was forgotten. 
As a matter of form the Court for the 
Western District of Arkansas was given 
jurisdiction over all the whites in the 
Territory—a judicial area absurdly large 
and difficult to govern. And until 
Judge Parker’s time there was scarcely 
a pretense made of protecting the Tribes. 
He saw crime running rampant over 
that country, and deliberately set him- 
self the task of checking it. How 
sternly he pursued his appointed task 
and with what aid he succeeded in ac- 
complishing it is shown by the simple 
record that, during his term of office, 
sixty-five of his deputies were killed in 
fights with law-breakers. 

Before Judge Parker’s time the Court 
had been, not only incompetent, but 
grossly extravagant. The Federal 
authorities were hesitating over an ex- 
penditure of $400,000 a year to support 
an ineffective institution. A resolute, 
dominant man, and one who understood 
conditions among the Indian tribes was 
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Judge Isaac C. Parker. 


needed for Judge. A nephew of General 
Benjamin F. Butler failed of confirma- 
tion by the Senate, after he had been 
nominated to the judgeship of Western 
Arkansas, and Parker, recently ap- 
pointed Chief Justice of Utah, was trans- 
ferred to that post. 

The new judge turned to his task 
with unusual energy, and set vigorously 
into motion the machinery which ran 
with scarcely a day’s interruption until 
his jurisdiction over the Indian Terri- 
tory was taken away by the Curtis Law 
twenty-one years later, only a few weeks 
before his death. 

“‘Gradually, slowly, under Judge 
Parker’s rule,’’ wrote a_ biographer, 
“the opposition to the law’s enforce- 


ment was weakened. Juries, strength- 
ened by his splendid courage, upheld 
the law. ‘The officers of the court, in- 
cluding the two hundred deputy United 
States marshals, were inspired to heroic 
efforts. The days of chivalry never 
produced a body of men more courage- 
ous and fearless than the deputies who 
executed the processes of the court of 
the Western District of Arkansas.’’ 
Eighteen murder cases came before 
Judge Parker at the June term, 1875, 
the first at which he presided, and fif- 
teen convictions were secured. At the 
November term of the same year six 
men of the eleven arraigned were con- 
victed of murder. Of the ninety-one 
criminal cases tried at that term there 





were forty-eight convictions for larceny 
(principally horse stealing), six for 
murder, six for assault, six for whiskey 
selling in violation of the law, and 
eleven for various other offenses, includ- 
ing one conviction for manslaughter. 
When it is remembered that a// of these 
cases came from the Indian Territory, 
with a total population at that date of 
60,000, including at least 40,000 Indi- 
ans over whom the Court had no juris- 
diction except where one of the parties 
concerned was white, some conception 
of the prevalence of crime may be 
formed. 2s 

‘* Yet appalling as was this record,” 
wrote a commentator, ‘‘ it was asserted 
by good and reliable authority to show 
less than one-fourth of the murders and 
other crimes committed within the con- 
fines of the Indian Territory.’’ And for 
twenty years this gruesome work con- 
tinued. The Territory’s population be- 
came more and more mixed, shifting, 
and unstable in character. One gener- 
ation of lawbreakers, wiped out or 
frightened into semi-respectability by 
the Fort Smith court, gave way to a 
new and unafraid one. 

In a single day, August 5, 1895, after 
the notorious ‘‘ Cherokee Bill’’ had 
been arraigned for the murder of a jail 
guard, eleven separate convictions were 
obtained and sentences passed. T'wenty- 
five prisoners were brought in during 
that same week to the Fort Smith jail, 
including Mollie King and Barry Fore- 
man for killing the woman’s husband ; 
Will Benton, for shooting an engineer 
named Gibson; Tom Root, a negro, 
accused of being a train robber and all- 
round desperado; Ben Howell, a trusty, 
who, it was said, furnished ‘‘ Cherokee 
Bill ’’ with the pistol to murder the jail 
guard, and Louis Girard, who had rob- 
bed the Eureka Springs (Arkansas) post- 
office. 

These records were not unusual— 
they were many times exceeded—for 
the grist of crime came to the mill of 
justice in lavish abundance, and the 
court never shirked its work. 

Such statistics mean nothing if not 
that in Judge Parker the law had a 
stern, inflexible exponent who banished 
sentiment and sympathy from his court- 
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room. It was not an easy thing to do, 
but the necessary and inevitable thing 
if he would enforce the law as required 
by his oath. Personally he was a man 
of deep sympathies and wide interests. 
‘* Never will those who were in the 
court-room,’’ wrote one who had per- 
formed jury duty there, ‘‘forget the scene 
when Judge Parker pronounced his first 
death sentence. Eight men convicted of 
murder had been brought up for sen- 
tence. Daniel Evans was the first man 
up. Judge Parker spoke the fatal words 
with a clear voice and in measured 
tones, but as soon as he had finished he 
bowed his head and wept.’’ During 
the years he sat at Fort Smith the im- 
pression got abroad that he was too 
stern a judge, and some of those who 
defended criminals in his court began to 
say that he was heartless and blood- 
thirsty, and to picture him as a second 
terrible Jeffreys. But in no case that 
came before him could it be said that 
**here he was too severe,’’ or ‘‘ there he 
was not fair.’” T'wo—indeed, three— 
maxims he kept before him throughout: 
‘*Do equal and exact justice; per- 
mit no innocent man to be punished, 
but let no guilty man escape’’; and 
later, in the turmoil of State politics, he 
enunciated in no uncertain tone the rule, | 
** No politics shall enter here.’’ Jus- 
tice, calm and unwavering, was his 
guide, his divinity. He believed that 
no judge who is influenced by any other 
motive is fit for the bench. 

To Judge Parker the law appeared as 
a terrible and sublime avenger, exact- 
ing a life for a life. Lawbreakers fought 
the law, so the law must fight back, 
using the weapons criminals under- 
stand. ‘‘I never hanged a man,” he 
said as he lay on his death-bed; ‘‘it 
was notI. It wasthelaw. The good 
ladies who carry flowers and jellies to 
criminals mean well. There is no doubt 
of that ; but what mistaken goodness ! 
Back of the sentimentality are the mo- 
tives of sincere pity and charity, sadly 
misdirected. They see the convict 
alone, perhaps chained in his cell; they 
forget the crime he perpetrated and the 
family he made husbandless and father- 
less by his murderous work.”’ 

Among the first cases tried before 
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Judge Parker was that of Sam Fooy, a 
half-breed Indian, who was charged 
with murdering and robbing the ‘‘ Bare- 
footed Schoolteacher,’’ a young white 
man named Neff. Fooy shot him in 
the back, secured the money he had 
earned, $250, by teaching a small school 
near Tahlequah, and hid the body. It 
was a year later that the skeleton was 
found, and beneath was the fly-leaf of 
a teacher’s manual, which finally led to 
the identification of the victim and the 
apprehension of the murderer. Signifi- 
cant was this from Horace, written on 
that chance bit of paper :— 

‘*Pallida Mors aequo pulsat pede pauperum 

tabernas Reguimque turres.”’ 


It was too true—pale death was 
abroad in that land, seeking his victims 
impartially among paupers and princes. 

At the end of the first year of the new 
régime an even dozen desperate charac- 
ters had been hanged and the fame of 
the new judge got abroad. On the old 
trail running north and south through 
No Man’s Land—a narrow strip of ter- 
ritory jutting out between the south- 
western border of Kansas and the Texas 
Panhandle, at the crossing of the North 
Fork of the Canadian River, there stood 
for many years a stout sign-post. This 
legend was painted on it :— 





FORT SMITH 


500 MILES 











In the autumn of 1882, after Judge 
Parker had established the reputation 
of the Federal Court as a terror to the 
lawless, a posse of deputies was chasing 
six highwaymen out of the Indian 
country. The outlaws, hard pressed, 
ran for No Man’s Land, hoping to 
escape in the Canadian River timber. 
With the deputies in plain sight, hardly 
more than a mile away, the six came up 
to the bank of the stream by the sign- 
post. As if by prearrangement they 
stopped, turned their Winchesters upon 
the sign-board and riddled it. That was 
their defiance to the Federal Court; they 
spurred across the Canadian and were 
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lost. Some days later one of them re- 
turned to the ford, observed with inter- 
est that the ‘‘Fort Smith’’ in the sign 
had been all but shot away, and, stand- 
ing in his stirrups, with grim facetious- 
ness, he cut a new legend, so that the 
chance traveler should read, 





MILES 


500 


TO HELL 











To his mind the new sign could not 
prove misleading. 

Pale, grim death was indeed stalk- 
ing abroad. Daniel Evans was hanged 
for killing a boy whose new saddle and 
fancy boots he coveted; Jim Reed, with 
two companions, had tortured old Watt 
Grayson, a Cherokee, and robbed him 
of $30,000 on the promise of ten dol- 
lars and a quart of whiskey; William 
Walker, a negro living in the Choctaw 
Nation, killed another negro, though 
the whiskey was the only payment he 
received. 

Crimes like these just noted sent sixty- 
one men to the gallows in the fifteen 
years from 1875 to 1890. In Septem- 
ber, 1895, Judge Parker passed the sen- 
tence of death upon Buss Luckey—a 
negro charged with killing a deputy 
marshal. In that sentence he summed 
up his view of the position and his 


ideas of responsibility. To the con- 
demned man he said :— 
‘““You have been convicted of the 


murder of Newton La Force, a United 
States Deputy Marshal of the court in 
the Indian country. He is one of more 
than three score of marshals who, in 
the last twenty years, have given up 
their lives in the Indian country while 
in the discharge of duty, these brave 
men representing the government and 
the law in a bloody struggle with out- 
laws and banditti. They represented 
peace and order. The banditti repre- 
sented lawlessness, bloodshed and crime. 
The killing of Marshal La Force was 
but one act in the great war of civiliza- 
tion against savagery which has been 
waged against the men of crime by this 
court and its officers for twenty years. 


* Pale death stalks with impartial step through the cottages of the poor and the palaces of 
Oe: 1.5 4 22: 


kinys. 
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The record of this court in its efforts to 
overcome bloody violence and murder 
is unequalled in the history of jurispru- 
dence in this country.’’ 

Judge Parker was a man to urge his 
deputies on and inspire them with the 
same enthusiasm for order that he felt. 
The men were brave—bravery was 
taken for granted among the force— 
and resourceful. Reckless at times, 
too, they were, with the fine reckless- 
ness that stirs the blood. It was a 
matching of daring against daring, of 
finesse against cunning, and frequently 
of brute force against brute force. Among 
the criminal class there was the strange, 
wireless, mysterious interchange of 
warnings and information that puzzles 
the uninitiated. Ifa posse rode openly 
into a neighborhood to arrest a man 
the news of its coming was flashed 
ahead. Deputies penetrated to the most 
lawless spots under all sorts of guises, 
acting the spy under conditions to 
wreck the nerves of a cautious man. 

One of these men, Deputy Marshal 
Fannin, was sent in the summer of 
1883 to hunt out Jason Labreu, who 
had murdered his sweetheart. The 
crime was a peculiarly revolting one. 
The criminal fled from Texas to the 
Chickasaw Nation in the Indian Terri- 
tory. For several months Fannin 
trailed Labreu, and found him at length 
working for a farmer near Red River. 
The hunted man was known to be a dead 
shot, and desperate. Arresting him 
would be no easy matter. As he worked 
in the field he carried his Winchester 
strapped to his back; in his eyes was 
the constantly watchful look of the 
hounded; and before Fannin showed 
himself he put away all of his weapons. 
The deputy was unknown to Labreu, 
and he hired himself to the farmer for 
three dollars a month ‘‘and board.’’ 
Then for three months the two men 
worked together, slept in adjoining 
bunks at night, ate their meals at the 
same table, and took their pleasures 
together. And all the while Labreu 
was never off his guard. 

Gradually, insidiously, Fannin won 
the man’s confidence. From remarks 
dropped here and there Fannin con- 
vinced the other that he, too, was a 
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fugitive from Texas justice. Confidence 
in his brother in crime brought out a 
confession from Labreu which was half 
of what the officer was working for. 
Sut the vigilance of the man never re- 
laxed. Once as Fannin came up be- 
hind him stepping noiselessly across a 
fresh ploughed field, thinking that here 
would be his chance if he were armed, 
Labreu wheeled, with the deputy still 
twenty feet away, and brought his rifle 
into position at full cock. 

‘* Oh, it’s you, is it?’’ he laughed. 
Then he turned and replaced the gun as 
he went back to work. 

Midsummer came with Fannin still 
awaiting his chance. Then the mo- 
ment arrived. The two had come in 
from the field at the noon hour, hot and 
dirty andtired. Asingle tin wash basin 
onastool outside the kitchen door served 
them both, and Labreu took his turn 
first. Heleaned his Winchester against 
the door as he went to the basin, 
not noticing that Fannin, waiting his 
turn, stood between him and his gun. 
The outlaw finished his ablutions, 
dashed the water from the basin, and 
stooped forward to bury his face in the 
towel that hung above the stool. It 
was only for the briefest moment that 
the man’s eyes were hidden, but in that 
moment Fannin seized the Winchester 
and leveled it at the other’s head. La- 
breu looked up with the quick start that 
the deputy had so frequently noted, and 
saw the rifle barrel held steady at his 
head. Without a word his hands went 
up and Fannin called the farmer out to 
fasten the handcuffs. Labreu was ‘not 
hanged, for on the way to Fort Smith 
he tried to escape and was killed by his 
captor. 

In 1873, Jim Wilkerson, a deputy, 
with Perry Du Val and Will Ayres as 
posse, rode over into the Creek Nation 
and arrested four men wanted for vari- 
ous crimes. Atone of their nightcamps, 
near the Creek agency, three of the 
prisoners were chained to deputy Ayres, 
while Du Val slept beside him with a 
pistol in his belt. During the night one 
of the Creeks, John Billee, slipped his 
handcuffs, and jerking Du Val’s pistol 
from his belt shot him through the 
head. He next fired at Ayres, who 
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was sleeping with his right hand across 
his breast. The bullet went through 
the deputy’s hand and furrowed his 
ribs. Wilkerson, who was sleeping 
some distance away, sat up when he 
heard the firing, and Billee shot him 
through the back, the bullet penetrat- 
ing the kidneys. Ayres, wounded as 
he was, grappled with the desperado 
and succeeded in shooting him so that 
he was disabled. The deputies retained 
command over the situation and deliv- 
ered their prisoners at Fort Smith. 

In spite of the lawless element over 
which the Fort Smith court had juris- 
diction, in spite of the immense area of 
that jurisdiction, and with the hot-blood- 
ed spirit of the South prevalent over a 
greater part of it, it was an extremely 
rare thing for an act of mob violence to 
take place. 

‘* Certainty of justice brings security,’ 
was one of Judge Parker’s favorite 
maxims. In his charge to the grand 
jury on the opening of court in August, 
1895, Judge Parker said :-— 

‘*T can say, in vindication of these 
(former) jurors and of these people, 
that the law has been at least as well 
enforced by them... . as it is en- 
forced in any State of the Union. I 
ran say even more than that. I can 
say that there has not been a band of 
robbers or highwaymen or assassins in 
the Indian country that has not been, 
by the officers of this court and by the 
juries passing upon their cases and find- 
ing them guilty, if they were guilty, 
more promptly broken up, destroyed, 
and wiped out, than has been the case 
in the Indian country for twenty years 
past You are to teach the peo- 
ple, everywhere, a wholesome lesson, 
and that is, that they must rely upon 
the law and upon its enforcement for 
their protection, and not upon mob 
violence, not upon that spirit that causes 
people to degenerate into a mob 
and become criminals themselves in an 
effort to seek protection. . Some- 
times you will find that good men are 
involved in things of that kind. It is 
because they have lost confidence in 
courts and juries. You say to a com- 
munity that, as surely as a crime is 
committed, so surely will the party who 
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has committed it be brought to merited 
justice as the law prescribes that pun- 
ishment, and you won’t find any mobs 
in that community. There are no mobs 
in the counties of this State which are 
in this jurisdiction .... And it is 
a rare exception that mob violence ex- 
ists in the Indian country. ‘There are 
cases of it (we have tried in this court 
three cases of mob violence since I have 
been here), but there is not the amount 
of it you would expect from the crimi- 
nal condition of that country. And it 
is because the people believe that we will 
at least endeavor to enforce the law. 

‘*‘When the history of this court comes 
to be written; when the passions of the 
hour, prompted by cupidity, avarice, 
self-interest, and the desire for gain 
shall have all disappeared, those who 
have been connected with it in uphold- 
ing the majesty, power and dignity of 
the law of the United States shall not 
suffer from that true history.” 

From one of his friends, an attorney 
practicing in his court, came this dis- 
criminating estimate of the Judge’s 
work after it was done. 

“To Judge Parker the ‘Man of 
Crime’ was the enemy of society and 
civilization, and in his hands was placed 
the duty of exterminating him within 
the jurisdiction of hiscourt. He brushed 
aside the technicalities of the Common 
Law which covered and protected the 
criminal, and laid bare before the juries 
the real aspect of crime in all its hid- 
eousness. The juries responded to his 
appeals and rarely failed to sustain 
him. He regarded these technical rules 
as having grown up under another sys- 
tem, having been built up by the judi- 
ciary in the interests of mercy to save 
defendants from bloody and powerful 
persecutors and Draconian statutes; 
and the system having changed, the 
reasons for the rules having ceased to 
exist, the rules should cease. Be it right 
or wrong, it was the stand of a vigor- 
ous, strong and brave man. Neces- 
sarily it brought down upon him criti- 
cisms from those whose interests it was 
to criticise; but throughout the Indian 
Territory the best people—the law-abid- 
ing people—regarded Judge Parker’s 
court as the palladium of their liberty.”’ 
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after the walk out, sat on the curb- 

ing directly opposite his former 
place of business. ‘‘ De strike was on.’’ 
For two days down town Chicago had 
been patrolled by a unique and dwar- 
, fish company of some two hundred 
earnest seekers after life, liberty and the 
pursuit of happiness. All of which 
“, great goods were embraced for the time 
being in their battle cry: ‘‘Six plunks 
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* John J. Fitzpatrick, official organizer of the Chicago Federation of Labor 
the strike of the Western Union messenger boys in July, 1902, one of the best 
The boys 
tion, and with their own officers conducted the strike, practically speaking, « 
The questions of hours and wages were successfully adjusted, but the 
still wrestling with the problem of the fearful social conditions surrounding these 
ers for bread—conditions fighting hard against good impulses and decent living.— 
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a week, de eight hour day, an’ reco- 
nizion of de Union.’’ All over Chicago 
the messenger boys hadstruck. About 
the down town central two 
hundred small boys deftly sneaked 
and tensely watched. Two hundred 
other striking urchins dealt faithfully 
with the branch offices scattered through 
the city, and the tie up was practically 
complete. 

Secretary Connor’s face 
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calm content, some responsibility, and 
a lurking sense of humor. He was a 
small, knee trousered boy, sandy haired, 
brown eyed, and inclined to freckles. 
He had just come from the second 
meeting of the new Union, where word 
had met him of President Green’s sud- 
den and painful illness, brought on by 
a too great indulgence the night before 
in over ripe fruit, donated to the strik- 
ing forces by a sympathetic corner 
fruiterer. That left Secretary Connor 
at once secretary and acting president, 
and accounted for the lines of responsi- 
bility about his face. 

The week before Secretary Connor 
had celebrated his fourteenth birthday. 
He had celebrated by going to work as 
usual at eight o'clock picking berries 
on a small fruit farm near the city. He 
had knocked off work at four, that 
variety of work, and an hour later had 
reported down town for night messenger 
service. He might have gone home atone 
o'clock had not an Austin message come 
in at 12.45, and had not he been the boy 
entrusted with its delivery. In the face of 
such birthday celebration this directing 
of a strike, with days and nights both 
free, might seem remarkably like play to 
people who did not realize, as the ex- 
tremely young and gentlemanly re- 
porter standing before Secretary Connor 
did not realize, that this strike meant 
business. The young reporter had been 
asking questions, and the small official 
had been answering them reservedly. 

‘*Sure, dey was t’under struck,’’ he 
said briefly. His eyes were on the great 
windows across the way where signs 
were being rapidly pasted up: ‘‘Men 
wanted as messengers: $40 per month.”’ 
The street was already humming with 
the incipient riotings of some two hun- 
dred youngsters who swiftly scented a 
new move on the part of ‘‘de crool 
corp’ration.”’ 

‘‘ De bosses was t’under struck,’’ he 
repeated. ‘‘ Yes, dey had fired one of 
de kids dat’s a good kid. De udder 
kids stuck fer ‘im. Sure. An’ de 
strike’s on. No, we never tells ’em we 
was goin’ to take de air. Dat way dey 
could plot an’ conspire agin us. Dis 
way dey was t’under struck. Nobody 
put de idee in our heads. Plain com- 
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mon sense of de kids did de trick.’’ 

His interviewer faded away and made 
way for the other gentleman of the pad 
and pencil who was to have the story 
of the day. Under his respectful han- 
dling of the case the freckled official 
waxed more communicative. 

‘*No sir, I ain't talked much fer de 
poipers. Yessir, I’d be willin’ to tell 
youse ’bout it. Yer poiper is faverble 
to de Unions an’ very fair.’’ He was 
scanning closely aman across the street. 

‘“T’ousands of messages are tied up 
in dere,’’ he continued with full appre- 
ciation of what it meant to all con- 
cerned. ‘‘Ev’ry now an’ den some 
bloke fires a bushel of ’em in de mail 
box; special deliveries. Dey’re break- 
in’ de Comp’ny up with de special 
stamps. Dey’s tried telephonin’ mes- 
sages too, but udder t’ings in town is 
doin’, and de hello goils is busy. Dere's 
a ‘forty’ now. Slivers!”’ 

The victor in a friendly fight near by 
came running, and received swift as- 
signment for special detective service. 

‘*Yessir,’’ Secretary Connor con- 
tinued, ‘‘we walks out to de last kid 
yesterday, an’ has our meetin’. Rib 
Green he makes de speech of his life. 
‘You kids gotter be Union men,’ he 
says. ‘Youse gotter git six plunks a 
week. Youse gotter git pay over time. 
Youse gotter have de eight hour day. 
Youse gotter git pay every two weeks 
or offner. De bosses won't cough, an’ 
youse gotter strike. I went up to de 
boss,’ Rib says. ‘We wants more 
dough,’ I says. ‘Not on yer life,’ says 
de main guy. ‘We strikes,’ I says. 
‘T’ell wid yer strike,’ says de boss. ‘Is 
dat s-so!’ says Rib. Den he tells de 
kids dey gotter make de strike good.”’ 

Secretary Connor’s tongue talked in- 
telligently on, but his sharp brown eyes 
were busy too, and he directed scout 
after scout. 

*‘Old Poulis yon’er like to done fer 
Rib,’’ he remarked casually after such 
interruption. ‘‘Said dis mornin’ he 
didn’t mean dat ripe fruit fer us to eat, 
but t'wus too good to bat de cops with. 
Yessir, de cops been lively round here 
to-day. Usually dere’s t’ree in sight. 
Now de air’s blue. Most of ’em likes 


de kids, runs ’em in maybe, but jollies 























‘em all de way an’ den runs ’em out. 
Dere’s a mean one. De kids are layin’ 
fer’im. He'll git killed to-night.”’ 

He shifted his small legs and listened 
respectfully toa word. ‘‘Sure t’ing,’’ 
he said cheerfully. ‘‘Dat’s what Mr. 
Hoffman told us dis mornin’. Sure he 
met with us an’ completed de organ'‘za- 
tion. We’re in with all de Unions now. 
He says we must keep our duds on an’ 
not git gay. No, de kids is good kids. 
Dey ain't swattin’ no one dat minds dere 
biz. But nobody’s biz is takin’ ’em in 
dere till de strike’s off. Dat’s our biz 
an’ we're mindin’ it purty good. Yes- 
sir, de kids dey all fellin. Some of de 
kids said dey might win de strike all 
right, but how was dey to square t’ings 
with dere dads. One little kid dis 
mornin’ he set up a holler when we tore 
off'n his badge an’ told ‘im he belonged 
to de new Union. ‘Me mudder’ll lick 
me if I gives up me job,’ he blubbers. 
«An’ we'll lick ye if yedon’t,’ we says. 


Tell wid yer 
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So Feadders he’s with de gang. One 
of de kids he tried to hold his job; 
sneaked out a windy t’rough de alley, 
an’ was up by de bridge ‘fore de kids 
spotted ’im fer a measly scab. Dey got 
on ’im an’ tore his clothes off huntin’ 
fer messages. Dey were in his shoes. 
‘Take ’em back or we'll t’row ye in de 
river’, dey says. De kid tied up his 
clothes, an’ took ’em back. 

And then Secretary Connor politely 
excused himself, for clerks with paper 
and paste pots appeared suddenly and 
began to cover up the windows across 
the way, and his vantage point was ren 
dered valueless. For peeking was an 
easy way of spotting ‘‘scabs.’’ But 
skilful manipulation of an alley window 
soon remedied that bad and 
Secretary Connor, having seen to that 
strategic move in person, turned his at- 
tention to the ‘‘forties,’’ those industri- 
ous gentlemen who were responding in 
steadily increasing numbers to the ad 
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vertisements posted in the early morn- 
ing. This attention was bestowed in 
various ways, all of them effective, if 
only because of their resoluteness. Be- 
tween skirmishes the strikers marched 
and sang and cheered. Gentlemen from 
the Board of Trade wandered over and 
threw pennies in the gutters and 
watched the small human monkeys 
scramble for them. All engrossing di- 
versions seemingly, yet, when the strik- 
ers’ whistle of warning or distress 
sounded, boys appeared as by a miracle 
on the exact spot where they were most 
needed. ‘‘Dere’s a bloke dat’s scab- 
bin’ ’’—it was a cry that made pennies 
less than the refuse they might lie on, 
and ‘‘givin’ de scab his needin’s’’ the 
only thing worth while. And mean- 
time the tie up of the telegraph and 
messenger service was growing more 
and more complete and embarrassing. 

It was on the third day that trouble 
for the strikers dawned, black and seri- 
ous. The night watch had just given 
way to the day guard, when Secretary 
Connor, fresh from a snooze on an alley 
box, and a breakfast of ‘‘ red hots,” 
noted a peculiar thing across the way. 
‘‘Forties’’ seemed scarce. Almost no 
men were entering the great Company 
doors. But beginning with seven 
o'clock a stream of girls and women 
filed steadily in. Secretary Connor 
promptly confiscated a morning paper 
from the nearest stand. 

‘* Don’t holler till I tears it up,’’ he 
said gravely to the protesting youth who 
cried them. ‘‘ No, I don’t pay youse 
no two centses. We needs ’em fer de 
strike, and we needs de/poiper too.’’ 
He turned to the advertising pages and 
scanned them hastily. There glared 
the cry. Girls and women were desired 
by the Company across the way as mes- 
sengers. The secretary called his war 
council about him. 

‘It’s a dirty trick of de Comp’ny,’’ 
he said. ‘‘ Dey don’t look fer us to 
hurt de goils, an’ I reckon we can’t.”’ 

‘*Skeer ’em,’’ shouted a small imp on 
the edge of the circle. 

‘* Goils turns on de waterworks when 
dey gits skeered,’’ said his chief philo- 
sophically. ‘‘ De Union can’t start out 
makin’ de women folks yell.”’ 
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‘“ When dey yells dey puts de cops 
next, too,’’ shouted that youth called, 
because of his extreme slenderness, 
Slivers. 

‘‘Sure,’’ said Secretary Connor. 
‘* We handles de ‘ forties’ like marbles, 
fer dey’s men an’ fights fair. Goils 
don’t know how. Skeerin’s no good.”’ 

‘*Cut off dere hair,’’ yelled the Imp. 
‘Dat don’t hurt, an’ it don’t skeer, 
but it’ll learn ’em to skoot fer dere mud- 
ders.” 

It was still an undecided and sorely 
perplexed conference of powers when 
the doors across the street opened 
and the first of the girls who had gone 
in came out. She was very small. She 
wore an old red calico dress. On her 
head was a ragged straw hat, and in her 
hand a bundle. The war council eyed 
the bundle narrowly, and decided it was 
too irregular and soft-looking to con- 
tain telegrams. ‘The girl looked up and 
down the street. Then she looked across 
it. Then she tossed her head. Then 
the council knew the worst. The Com- 
pany was prepared to take on girls— 
nay, had taken on girls. Secretary Con- 
nor looked on her calmly. Not so the 
Imp, who spurned for himself reticence 
and dignity as savoring too much of 
es blokeship.”’ 

‘‘Scab, scab !’’ he yelled. The note 
of riot and mob violence in his shrill 
voice hurtled through the air fora block 


around. Boys gathered so quickly they 
seemed to have come up from the 
ground. The Imp still chortled out 


his cry, ‘‘ Scab, scab! Goil scab !’’ 
At the first cry the girl walked to the 
edge of the sidewalk and looked straight 
across the narrow strip of asphalt at the 
yelling mob. At the second cry she 
tore her ragged hat from her black 
thatched head, dragged something from 
the bundle in her hand, and the next 
moment was walking airily toward La- 
salle street, her hands crossed behind 
her, her lips pursed in shrill whistling, 
and on her saucy head the cap of the 
superseded and undone messenger boy. 
‘‘Dat’s a plucky goil!’’ Secretary 
Connor commented. Then he tore after 
his council which, as one man, had 
started for the corner, past which the 
girl skurried just in time to escape them. 




















It was the Imp, well meaning, but with- 
out form and utterly void, who jerked 
her by the arm as shestarted into the 
Rookery building. 

‘* What’s yer biz ?”’ he cried. 
youse want yer hair cut off?’’ 

‘* Vat youse call beez ?’’ the pioneer 
girl messenger screamed. ‘‘ An’ ze 
ead, yours, s’al eet come off ?”’ 

The next moment her liquid whistle 
came back to them from beneath the 
Rookery entrance, and the Imp rose 
slowly from the gutter into which he 
had spun like a top, while his fellows 
jeered and hooted. 

‘*Dat’s a plucky goil,’’ Secretary 
Connor repeated. ‘‘ She got de drop 
on youse, Imp, dat time, an’ youse come 
near disgracin’ de Union. Next funny 
pass you makes ‘bout hair cuttin’ de 
kids’1l put youse out.”’ 


** Do 








‘All de 


gruntled Imp as he switched contempt- 


same,’’ muttered the dis- 
chief, ‘‘it 
It means 
alle day 


uously back behind his 
means a break in de defense 
telegrams ‘ill git out'n dere 
long.” 

As they cantered onto Jackson boule- 
vard the next trouble was discovered. 
A dense line of policemen was beating 
back the Lilliputian guard of that thor- 
oughfare, the star detective watch of 
the Union. 

‘* Police orders,’’ whispered Slivers in 
his chief's troubled ear. ‘‘ Dey can’t 
run us off’n de side streets long as we 
is decent, but dey can clean up de bul- 
lyvard. Dey says de bloody blokes,’’ 
he jerked a comprehensive thumb tow- 
ard the Board of trade, ‘‘ won’t stand 
fer de litter of de kids.’’ 

‘* Slivers,’’ said young Connor with 
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Napoleonic resource, ‘‘ youse tip it 
dis way to de kids. Skeer up ev’ry 
wheel in de gang, an’ jump a kid on it. 
Dat way dey can ride up an’ down same 
as de blokes inde devil machines. Dat 
way dey can watch de doors, an’ when 
de cops gits gay de asphalt gives ‘em a 
good purchase on de git away. See?’’ 

For some time he lingered about on 
the extremest edge of peril, keeping 
dexterously near a cop whose friendli- 
ness to the new Union was an axiomatic 
fact ; waited till he saw Slivers tearing 
up on a belated build of wheel that 
comported ill with his amazing sang- 
froid, the advance member of a bicycle 
guard that poured in with increasing 
speed and numbers. The guarding of 
the boulevard was still possible. No 
municipal government without unjust 
discrimination between free and equal 
citizens could say toone innocent wheel- 
man, ‘‘Go hence,’’ and to another, 
‘The way is thine.’’ But the first and 
greater problem lay unsolved. 

Already ten girls had slipped with 
more or less timidity from the offices. 
Secretary Connor’s small brow was 
criss-crossed in outward evidence of in- 
ward thought. Their labor organizer 
had warned them that to make their 
strike effective the tie-up must be com- 
plete. And they had met successfully 
successive problems. They had made 
sure of their own. They had van- 
quished private messengers. They had 
dealt faithfully with ‘‘forties.’”’ They 
could not cope openly with the gentle- 
men of the club and star, but they could 
and did raise swiftly succeeding crops 
of Cain a block or more away from the 
spot where policemen were not desired, 
on which spot they labored with neat- 
ness and despatch while the portly 
‘*cops’’ were trying to find the trouble 
they were looking for. If they could 
not walk along the boulevard they could 
wheel there. Did rank defeat stare 
them in the face now, looking from the 
eyes of ‘‘ de Frinch goil’’ and her cian? 

Secretary Connor, after his wheelmen 
were well organized and having the time 
of their lives, and after he had been basely 
deserted by his friend the cop and almost 
run in by another, turned off the boule- 
vard on to Lasalle street and gazed inci- 
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dentally toward the Rookery building. 

‘* Chance is de Rook bunch is stacked 
up to kingdom come,’’ he mused. 
‘* Chance is dey give her jest de Rook 
bunch.” 

He waited half an hour. 
last she came, still whistling. 

‘* Hello,’’ said Secretary Connor as 
she reached him. 

‘*Hel-lo!” she retorted, her lips still 
pursed for her next note. 

‘‘T want to talk to youse,”’ 
Secretary Connor. 

‘* Ket ees not poss-s-ible,’’ 
emphatically. ‘‘ I am biz-zee.”’ 

‘*Say,’’ said the secretary swiftly, 
‘* Youse don’t want to be a plain, out- 
and-out, ornery scab goil messenger 
now, do yer ?”’ 

The girl’s eyes flashed sparks. 
‘*Scab !’’ shescreamed. ‘‘ Vat ees zat? 
Youse say zat like eet ees liar, t’ief? 
Youse ze scab. Scab!”’ 

‘*Let up!’ Secretary Connor request- 
ed. Hecaughtherarm firmly. ‘‘I’mnot 
de Imp. I ain’t goin’ to cut youse hair 
off, nor hit you. Now don’t youse hit 
me. Come in here a minute.’’ He 
dragged her into an ally. 

‘‘If youse was a boy,’’ he began 
coolly, ‘‘ we’d git youse out an’ lick 
youse till youse joined. Youse a goil, 
an’ we can’t lick you, an’ if we could 
it'd be no good, cause youse a goil an’ 
couldn't join de Union. Goils don’t 
belong. Don’t dust now,’’ headded in 
warning. 


Then at 


said 


she said 


The girl was shaking in fury. ‘‘Zat 
ees ze zing,’’ she cried in anger. ‘‘ Zey 


don’t belong. I ’ave try ze shops, an’ 
ze men zey pinch me or swear. I am 
onlee ze gir-r-l. If a man evair swear 
at me like I am ze boy I like eet. But 
zey nevair do. Eet ees zat I am ze 
gir-r-1 zat zey swear. I ’ave wish I 
was ze boy. I would fight you zen. 
Ah-h !”’ 

Secretary Connor looked at her with 
increasing respect. ‘‘ But youse a goil 
jest the same,’’ he said coolly. ‘‘ Dey 
takes youse on fer a few days till de 
strike’s off. When we walks back you 
walks out. See?’’ 

‘* May-bee,”” the girl cried shrilly. 
‘* Ma-ay-bee not. I do ze wor-r-k.’’ 


‘‘ Youse can’t cut round fast enough,’’ 




















said Secretary Connor. ‘‘ Yousea goil. 
Youse can’t help it, but youse a goil. 
Youse stand waitin’ fer de’ wagons an’ 
horses to git by. Dekid he’s ’cross de 
street an’ up de next one while youse 
duckin’ yer head on the curbin’—hully 
gee !”” 

Two rearing horses were pulled back 
on their haunches by a cursing driver. 
There was a flash of red cap 
sliding along the paving 
stones. The next moment 
Secretary Connor heard a 
liquid and derisive whistle 
coming round the corner. 
He picked his own way 
thoughtfully back to where 
a faithful servitor awaited 
him witha wheel. Twenty- 
five girls on was the report 
he brought his chief. 

“We can’t hurt de wim- 
men,’’ said the secretary to 
every protesting voice. ‘‘ Dey 
can’t do much, nobody but 


dat Frinch petticoats. Dey 
can’t do much! What’s 
twenty-five wimmen folks 


” 


to four hun’erd of de kids! 
It was about noon that 
Connor 
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“ 


“QO!” said the girl. She put her tiny 
brown hand on her hip and stared at 
him. ‘‘Zat ees ze figger zat you 
make !’’ 


oD 
Two hours later she hailed him again, 


a very worried director of strikes. Mat- 
ters were going altogether wrong. Not 


only were girls carrying messages un- 
molested, but countless ‘‘forties’’ were 
at work, so smoothly at 
work that no * the 
small spies had caught their 
methods. Things were leak- 
ing badly. The tie up 
seemed in imminent danger 
of being raised. The knee 
trousered chief was wheel- 
ing slowly up and down be- 
fore the Company’s offices 
when he caught that bird 
like note again. ‘‘Frinch 
petticoats’’ was somewhere 
about. He caught the glint 
of her cap sappearing 
down the Board of Trade 
alley and he took his cue. 
“‘T am ze gir-l-l all reet,’’ 
she began with a toss of her 
black head. She indulged 
in no gracious prelimina- 


one ol 


Secretary caught ries. ‘‘But I ain’t ze scab! 
that clear whistle again. His-s-t! Zey ‘ave got ze 
Tt » beside hin st 1 that — \A .,. #? at , " ‘ ent 
lere Deside Him § oo 1a \f ap A Ie wa you sa drop on 
self-same black eyed, impu- zie imp » - youse. Zey ave got ze men 
dent girl. = ” in zere youse don’ know 
‘*Vat ees zat,’’ she asked abruptly. ‘bout. I ‘ave been zere fo’ ’alf ze hour. 


‘*Vat ees zat—scab, you say?”’ 

‘“‘You knows what a traitor is in 
armies ?’’ Secretary Connor asked with 
his usual swift aplomb. ‘‘Dat’s de way 
we Union men looks on scabs. We’se 
out strikin’ fer de grievances we has. 
We has to make de Corp’ration reconize 
we means biz. Den when a feller runs 
in an’ gits double pay ’cause he can git 
it, an’ not ’cause he’s worth it, an’ don’t 
stand by de Union an’ de cause, den 
he’s a scab, a orney scab. See?’’ 

‘But I ’ave nozzin’ to do wiz ze 
Union,’’ said the girl. ‘‘You tell me 
zat you’ self. Can I be ze scab zen ?’’ 

‘I'll tell you,’’ remarked Secretary 
Connor after a somewhat abashed 
silence. ‘‘I reckon de kids might say you 
was, but I figger it youse ain’t. I figger 
it youse don’t know nothin’ ’bout it.’’ 





red chalk, 

e messages 

in ze en- 
© 


I ’ave marked zem all, wi 
here, on zecoat. Zey cairry 
in ze shairt, ze coat, flat, not 
velope. Zey cairry t’ousands, s-so! Zey 
aire ze upstairs clairks. Zey drive ’way 
in carriages like zey aire ze reech men. 
Zey get pas’ youse, one, two, t’ree 
block. Zen zey pay ze car faire !’’ 

‘““My eye!’’ said Secretary Connor 
slowly. ‘‘Yousea peach. Hully gee, 
youse a peach of a goil !|”’ 

Her black eyes flashed. ‘‘Youse ’ad 
bezzer get ze ’ump on,’’ she said. Then 
she darted off. 

Secretary Connor was himself again. 
Within five minutes every one of the 
two hundred boys within reach knew 
how they had been duped, what the 
secret mark of the traitor was, and what 
todo. As man after man came out and 
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entered the private carriages belonging 
to the gentlemen of the roll top desks 
and carpeted offices, five or six hard 
breathing boys closed in upon him and 
followed him to the place of his unwary 
alighting. Secretary Connor remained 
at the strategic point, and now and 
then, through his sole remaining alley 
peep hole, he watched the French 
‘*goil’’ as she slipped about the office 
and, undetected, marked her victims. 

‘‘She knows what scabs is by now,”’’ 
he mused with a grin. ‘‘She is de 
pluckiest goil I ever see.’’ 

By five o’clock that evening the new 
‘forties’? and the corporation had given 
up the fight. Since two o’clock not 
one man had passed that uncanny, sharp 
eyed batallion of earnest little strikers. 
And at eleven o’clock that night Secre- 
tary Connor, sitting on the Board of 
Trade corner, surrounded by a sleepy 
executive committee, received word from 
‘“‘de Comp’ny’’ that his presence and 
that of his fellows was 
desired and requested by 
the Company’s high offi- 
cials. Secretary Connor 
straightened his thin lit- 
tle shoulders and his 
limp little collar and 
sighed. This was treat- 
ing man to man, as was 
fitting. 

It was Secretary Con- 
nor’s decisive statement 
of facts and terms that 
commanded the respect 
of the great men he 
faced without visible 
tremor, and it was the 
Imp’s poorly restrained 
and wholly involuntary 
snickers that relieved 
the tension of that his- 
toric scene. Together 
they good humoredly 
worked out terms of ca- 
pitulation. Only once 
did they seem to clash. 

‘Does de goils stay ?”’ 
Connor asked abruptly. 

The Highest Official glanced not un- 
kindly at his small questioner. ‘‘Well 
sir,’’ he said, ‘‘that question will not 
enter into these negotiations. They 
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“7 figger it youse don't know nothin‘ 
"bout it.” 
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may and they may not. On the whole 
they may. Some of them have shown 
themselves fully your equals. One of 
them, a little French spitfire, they tell 
me, nearly broke a boy's head this 
morning. When they are as good as 
you young gentlemen we may keep 
them. That’s all!’’ 

“No sir,’’ said Secretary Connor 
firmly. ‘‘If de goils is as good as de 
boys dis t’ing goes. We don't kick on 
deir stayin’ but we demands de same 
scale of wages fer ’em we gits, sir, by 
de day an’ over time.’’ 

The Highest Official looked slightly 
dazed. The whole matter had been a 
joke that was a serious thing, and a seri- 
ous thing with a most jocular side. He 
glanced at his confréres who shook 
their heads. He opened his lips to pre- 
sent the Company’s compliments to 
Secretary Connor and the Company 
would retain power of decision on that 
question for themselves, when his eye 
fell as by compulsion 
on the boy’s firm and 
freckled face. 

‘*De same scale, sir,’’ 
he said firmly. Hedrew 
the Imp forward, the 
Imp whose snickers had 
died, and who hung back 
in what shadow he could 
find. ‘‘Here’s de kid 
she near done fer dis 
mornin’. Here’s de 
crack. If de goils is 
good enough to stay, 
dey is good enough to 
git de right pay dat 
youse givin’ us now.”’ 

The Highest Official 
examined perforce the 
‘‘crack’’and pronounced 
it very good. Then 
amid laughter and ap- 
plause the last article 
in the treaty of peace 
was added and signed. 

Secretary Connor pre- 
served intact his dignity through all 
the cheering and handshaking with 
‘‘de bosses’’ that followed, and his 
acceptance from the Highest Official 
of a half dollar for a supper had the 
air of a favor bestowed. But when 
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he struck the sidewalk, already crowded 
with his brothers whom fleet rumor had 
called to just the place where things 
were doing, and when he saw, snuggled 
in a dark door way, eager eyed and 
tense, ‘‘dat Frinch petticoats,’’ the chiv- 
alry and native wit of the old country, 
the old country he had never seen, 
broke all bounds. He dragged her out, 
cap and all, even to the flashing eyes. 

‘*Here’s de goil dat plugged de leak,”’ 
he shouted. ‘‘De goil scab dat ain’t a 
scab, de goil dat’s as plucky as a boy, 
and dat ought to a been one. T’ree 
cheers fer de goil dat’s as good any day 
as a kid !”’ 


VIOLA 





T this point, when Miss Viola Allen 
is about to make a fourth radical 
change in her professional career, a 

fitting place seems to have been reached 
to pause and look back over her advance- 
ment to an assured position among the 
most successful American actresses. 
At the end of the just completed season 
she said that henceforward she would de- 
vote herself exclusively to the drama 
of Shakespeare, a noble field of stage 
endeavor not strange to her, but untrod- 
den within the theatrical memory of 
New York. Miss Allen’s stage work 
might be told in four chapters: the first 
‘«The Legitimate Life ’’—McCullough, 
Jefferson, the Boston Museum, classic 
and ‘‘ palmy ’’ to the very core ; then a 
shedding of the classic robes and the 
palms of musty dignity that go therewith 
for the smart gowns and epigrammatical- 
ly expressed emotions of the modern 
English drama of ‘‘ The Empire Days,”’ 
and then ‘‘ The Hall Caine Drama !”’ 
But ‘‘after the darkness cometh the 
light,’’ and after all we have to thank 
the Hall Caine Drama for money made 
in quantities enough to pay for the 
Shakespeare now to come. 


A SKETCH 
By F. ELDERKIN FYLES 


With portrait of Viola Allen drawn from life by JOHN CECIL CLAY, 
and printed in colors as frontispiece to this magazine, 
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That is why, half an hour later, a 
Clark street waiter served chicken pie 
and ice cream without natural limit to 
a crowd of boys with a black eyed girl 
in their cheering midst. That is why 
she lost at one swoop her baptismal 
name of Maria Therese, and became to 
all her new friends, A title 
that she wears more proudly than a sol- 
dier his Victorian cross. For a man 
and a soldier may look forward to gain- 
ing that bit of iron ready and waiting 
for manly courage and valor. But for 
her an order was that night created. As 
for the creation and the creator—may 
not a general of men do what he will ! 


**Boy. 


ALLEN 





Miss Allen is peculiar among Ameri- 
can actresses in that she has never 
played other than a leading role, and 
that too in a career of more than 
twenty years of professional activity. 
It was after ‘‘ Esmeralda ”’ in its 
extraordinary run, twenty-two years 
ago, at the Madison Square Theater 
in New York—had passed its three 
hundredth performance, and Miss Annie 
Russell had tired of playing its heroine, 
that Miss Allen got her chance. , An 
absolute novice, she stepped into the 
title-role and acted it throughout the 
country. Her father, Mr. C. Leslie 
Allen, was a member of the company 
and presumably suggested her. She 
was then a young girl, as was Miss Rus- 
sell, probably not more than seventeen, 
and certainly under twenty. Born of 
theatrical parents, she received a home 
training, perhaps unconscious, that right 
well fitted her for the stage before she 
had once trodden it, or indeed, accord- 
ing to her own words, viewed it to any 
extent from ‘‘ the front.’’ Her mother 
and father were actors and the latter is 
still a valued member of his daughter’s 
company. But she has said herself that 
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experience has taught her the greater 
part of her dramatic knowledge, which 
is of no mean order. 

After a year as Esmeralda Miss Allen 
played Desdemona. The Othello was 
no other than John McCullough, then 
in his last season of footlight fame. 
With him she acted the heroines of 
‘* Virginius,’’ ‘‘ Ingcmar’’ and ‘‘ The 
Gladiator,’’ and acyuired that ‘‘legit- 
mate, palmy-day ’’ method, which she 
has never discarded, even in her most 
epigrammatic days at the Empire. 

Having adopted a stately and tradi- 
tional stride, Miss Allen strolled honor- 
ably and leisurely through the classics. 
Her season with McCullough was fol- 
lowed by a similar time with Lawrence 
Barrett, and thence tothe great Salvini. 
With Mr. Barrett Miss Allen acted con- 
spicuously in Robert Browning’s drama 
of ‘‘ The Blot onthe ’Scutcheon,’’ and 
with Tomasso Salvinishe was again Des- 
demona, this timea much frightened maid 
of Venice, according to her own telling. 
The tragedian was so earnest, so virile 
and so oblivious to all but his part, she 
says, that she took the greatest precau- 
tions lest he kill her in fact instead 
of in semblance when the angry 
Moor found her in innocent sleep. 
With Tomasso Salvini she acted the 
leading female roles in ‘‘ King Lear,’’ 
‘‘ The Gladiator’’ and ‘‘ Le Mort Civ- 
ile.’’ And Fuliet! At twenty to play 
Fuliet! That was on the. nights that 
the great Salvini did not play. Alex- 
ander Salvini, now dead and remem- 
bered almost soleiy foi his D’ Artaguan, 
was the Xomeo, playing, unlike his 
father, in English. , 

Some tribulation and much endeavor 
occupied Miss Allen’s next few years. 
And then her last wanderings amidst 
the musty old traditions! With Joseph 
Jefferson, Mrs. John Drew and William 


J. Florence she acted two seasons 
in old comedy. Her Lydia Lan- 


guish was much admired, and in ‘‘ The 
Heir-at-Law’’ she was highly success- 
ful as Cicely Homespun. Mr. Jefferson 


was, of course, the Dr. Pangloss and 
Mr. Florence the Zeke Homespun. 

It is a little hard to say just when 
Miss Allen began her long engagement 
with the Empire, but her first play 
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there was ‘‘ Liberty Hall,’’ a rather in- 
sipid but not invertebrate comedy by 
R. C. Carton. Its successor was ‘‘ The 
Younger Son,’’ a play by Mr. Belasco, 
said to have been founded on a German 
original. It still is among the record 
holders in New York ‘‘ runs,’’ the rec- 
ord the wrong way, having been re- 
moved and quietly buriedafter its fourth 
performance. However, its success 
brought great good fortune to the sub- 
ject of this brief sketch. 

In the many parts that Miss Allen 
has acted in New York during ten busy. 
well-spent years she has played none so 
well, it seems to me (and I have seen her 
in them all), as that of the unfortunate 
young woman who so nobly and so elo- 
quently defends her mother and her sex 
in Sydney Grundy’s effective drama of 
‘*Sowing the Wind.” Always stilted 
and ‘‘ preachy’’ in her elocution, this 
fault was there a virtue. 

To detail the many plays imported 
from London and made known to 
America at the Empire, would be a 
rather dull account. One of them was 
‘‘John a’Dreams,’”’ written on the 
Empire programme ‘‘John-a-Dreams.’’ 
It was a very strong drama by E. 
C. Haddon Chambers, but the pub- 
lic found it too deep for an evening’s 
entertainment and its life was short. 
Its successor, the brilliant comedy of 
‘“The Importance of Being Earnest,”’ 
was removed in the second week of its 
great success because of a scandal, and 
its place taken by a rather conventional 
farce called ‘‘Gudgeons,’’ with which 
was acted a one-act dramatization of the 
Bret Harte story of ‘‘*The Luck of Roar- 
ing Camp.”’ At this time, in the spring 
of 1895, Miss Allen was taken ill and 
temporarily retired from the stage. The 
next season was one of repeated failures 
with the populace, although at least 
one of the four plays ventured was ex- 
cellent art. This was Henry Arthur 
Jones’ depressing tragedy of ‘‘Michael 
and his Lost Angel,’’ which a few 
literary critics praised highly, but which 
general audiences liked so little that it was 
quickly removed. 

Miss Allen’s last two years at the 
Empire were devoted to only two plays 
and some incidents. To dismiss the in- 
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cidents ! One was to act in Pinero’s ex 
ceptional comedy of ‘‘ The Benefit of 
the Doubt.’’ Another incident of those 
last two years was to play /u/iet to 
the Romeo of Mr. Faversham in the 
balcony scene at a special matinee, and 
to appear at a similar afternoon per- 
formance in an excellent comedy, by 
George Fleming, called ‘‘ A Man and 
His Wife.’’ Its trial occurred during the 
run of ‘‘ Under the Red Robe,’’ which 
lasted a whole season, and in which Miss 
Allen was greatly admired. Always 
personally popular, she was better suited 
to this romantic melodrama than to the 
more natural modern plays. The next 
year’s play brought about Miss Allen's 
retirement. ‘‘ The Conquerors’’ was 
hardly a “‘nice’’ play, and at the end 
of that season the term of Miss Allen’s 
original contract with Mr. Frohman 
having expired, the actress demanded 
that a clause be inserted in her new 
agreement providing that she could re- 
fuse a part on moral grounds. Mr. 
Frohman refused to admit any such 
stipulation and they parted. 

Perhaps Mr. Frohman did not know 
how popular Miss Allen was—few of us 
did. She found no trouble in getting a 
manager to ‘‘ star’’ her, and little more 
in securing a play, and one out of which 
she made a large enough fortune to 
demand almost anything she liked, 
even Shakespeare, when she renewed 
her contract with Liebler & Co. a month 
or so ago. Her stellar debut occur- 
red in Albany on August 23, 1898, and 
on the roth of October she came to 
New York to stay prosperously until 
spring. She built up then and has re- 
tained since a peculiar following. Peo 
ple who rarely go to the theater inva- 
riably go to see her. The fact that Miss 
Allen teaches a Sunday-school counts 
much with them, as well as her elab- 
rate and widely advertised insist- 
ence on the virtue of all the characters 
in her repertory. In a magazine last 
fall I remember pictures of actors ‘‘ in 
favorite attitudes.’ Francis Wilson 
was, of course, ‘‘among his books,’’ 
and other playets were posed in the 
diversions which they wish to im- 
press as part of themselves on the pub- 
lic mind. Miss Allen was sitting look- 
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ing blankly ahead, apparently at ease 
with the world and with nothing what- 
soever on her mind. But beneath the 
picture it said: ‘‘ Miss Allen thinking 
of her church work.’’ 

To say that one of the best money- 


making plays of recent years is an un- 
commonly bad drama seems like but- 
ting against a great stone wall. But 
there can hardly be two critical opin- 


ts of ‘‘ The 
n it with 
for two 


ions as to the artistic met 
Christian.’’ Miss Allen act 
almost unprecedented success 
seasons, and then undertook the leading 
role in ‘‘In the Palace of King,’’ 
a play that was a little better but 
not so popular. F. Marion Crawford 


wrote the novel with Miss Allen ir 
mind and the late Lorim Stoddard 
dramatized it for her. She visited Mr. 


whole 
with him. 
Miss Allen 
ered the even 


Crawford and went over the 
matter with the greatest care 
But in selecting a third play 


and her managers remem! 
] 
A 


greater profits in the Hall Caine melo- 
drama, and the novelist of Isle of 
Man wrote a story with Miss Allen 


in mind, and her financial success in 
‘“The Eternal City’’ has been 
great as in ‘‘’The Christian 
Since Miss Allen’s advancement to 
stagedom, she has done one thing in- 


ilmost as 


dicative of the noble ambition more 
definitely set forth in her Shakespearian 
announcement for next season, and il- 


lustrative of her fitness for new and 
better task. A year ago her managers 
revived ‘‘ The Hunchback ’’ for her 
Plainly in this, had any dou! 
Miss Allen showed her fort 
clamatory weightiness that h 


t existed, 
The* de- 
id brought 


Henry Arthur Jones to with a 
heavy t.1ud. suited the slow | fettered 
movement of Sheridan Knowles. Miss 


Allen’s knowledge of stage technique 
and the traditions of the classics is un- 


usual in any but the oldest actors. Her 
voice is rich and musical, though she 
is inclined to be monotonous in her use 
of it, and her reading of the most intri- 
cate lines, guided as it im ibly is by 
intellectuality, careful stu nd a vast 
knowledge of what effects ha been 
gained in the passages and whereby, is 


always admirable and praiseworthy ac- 
cording to the accepted standards 
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GROUP of men were sitting 
around the stove in a small 
country grocery store telling 

‘ horse stories. They were all 
farmers, with the exception of the 
storekeeper, who was storekeeper, post- 
master and first selectman of the town 
combined. 

Jed Leathers had been a silent listener, 
but now he took his pipe from his 
mouth, changed his position, took off 
his hat and scratched his head. 

‘*D’any of you fellers reckomember 
Parson Wilson's hoss ?’’ he asked. 

‘* Tell us about it, Jed,’’ said several 
voices. 

‘*T guess twas ‘fore you young fel- 
lers growed up. Squire, here, ken tell 
yer ’s well’s I.’’ 

‘*Go on, Jed,’’ said the storekeeper. 
‘You lived next door to the Parson, 
so you knew miore about it.’’ 

‘Waal, when Parson Wilson come 
here, he wuz right frum th’ Sem’nary 
—larned lots uv things thar, don’t 
doubt, but they didn’t teach hoss. 
Strange, ain’t it, a feller ‘ll study ten 
years ter larn ter write a sarmon, ’n’ 
thinks he ken larn all ’bout a hoss ’n 
ten minutes ?”’ 

Jed paused a moment, took a few 
short puffs at his pipe to keep it alight, 
and went on. ‘‘Soon’s he got married 
th’ Parson begun ter lodk ’bout fer a 
hoss. Us’ ter walk ’fore that, but Miss 
Wilson she wanted ter call on th’ p’rish- 
’ners with him, so a hoss was needed. 

‘*T undertook ter tell him somethin’ 
‘bout what he orter git, but, law! 
’twarn’t no use. He wuz a darn good 
feller, ’n’ preached rattlin’ sarmons, 
but he warn’t no jedge uv a hoss. 

‘‘One day he sez ter me, sez he, 
‘When I wuz in th’ Sem’nary I 
preached one summer ’n a little place 
down ’n Maine, ’n’ I saw a hoss thar 
that I think’ll suit me fust rate. 
"Twarn’t nuthin’ but a colt then,’ sez 
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he, ‘but he was th’ prettiest color I 
ever did see.’ 

‘*** Yer’ll want somethin’ else ’sides 
color,’ sez I. 

‘** Oh, yes,’ sez he, ‘ he wuz an aw- 
ful harnsome shape; I think he’s just 
what I want.’ 

‘*** All right,’ sez I,’n’ said no more. 
Thinks I he’s bound ter buy a hoss 
’cause its pretty ; he don’t care nuthin’ 
*bout its ped’gree, ner its pints, ner its 
temper, so tain’t no use ter say nuthin’. 

‘* Waal he sent fer that hoss, ’n’ one 
mornin’ he come in’s tickled ’s Cuffy 
ter tell me th’ pretty creater hed been 
shipped ter Bostin. Sez he, ‘I’m goin’ 
ter Bostin ter bring him down.’ 

*** Goin’ ter drive down ?’ sez I. 

*** No,’ sez he, ‘I’m goin’ ter put 
him in acar ’n’ stay right by him till 
we git to Wenham, ’n’ ride frum thar. 
I wouldn’t hev nuthin’ happen ter that 
hoss, he’s such a pretty creater.’ 

‘““Th’ next day, *bout sundown, I 
wuz goin’ down ter Abe Simonses ’n’ 
who shud I meet but th’ Parson, leadin’ 
his new hoss. 

‘** Hello, Parson ! 
yer?’ sez I. 

ee Ven.” 
some ?’ 

‘*T made bold to ask him what he 
paid for th’ creater, ’n’ he said ‘two 
hundred dollars.’ Two hundred dol- 
lars, by gum, ’thout tryin’ him ner 
nuthin’! Jest think on it, fellers ! 

‘Th’ next day he hitched up’n’ gin 
his wife a ride. The new hoss he step- 
ped off lively. Thinks I, p’raps th’ 
Parson hain’t got sech a bad bargin 
arter all. I hed ter go ter Sawyers fer 
some meal that day, ’n’ when I was 
comin’ home th’ Parson ’n’ his wife 
wuz jest ahead uv me. We come ter 
th’ Wilkin’s crossin’ jest ’s th’ train 
wuz comin’ ’long, Parson he whipped 


Got him, hain’t 


sez he. ‘Ain’t he harn- 


up ’n’ druv over, ’n’ I pulled up ’n’ let 
her go by. 























‘* Waal, sir, when that train got by I 
saw th’ Parson’s hoss runnin’ like mad. 
Th’ Parson wuz sawin’ on th’ lines, but 
it didn’t do a mite uv good, the wag’n 
rocked, I tell yer, and, my, how the 
mud flew! Th’ men on th’ enjine hed 
their heads out th’ winder watchin’ ’em. 
I vum, I never seed no hoss like that ! 
Th’ train couldn't git by. I whipped 
up ‘n’ started arter ‘em, callatin’ ter 
pick up th’ pieces. Th’ track follers 
the road ’bout a quarter uv a mile, ’n’ 
when th’ train went ’round th’ curve 
th’ Parson pulled up ’n’ I come up with 
‘em. Sez l:— 

‘*** Ain’t yer drivin’ ruther fast, Par- 
son ?” 

‘*Miss Wilson she wuz a sight ter 
behold, covered with mud frum head ter 
fut, ’n’ th’ Parson warn’t no better. 
Sez he, ‘I'll hev ter git another bit, this 
one don’t seem ter hold him.’ 

‘* Sez I, ‘I think yer’d better.’ 

“So he got a jintid bit, ’n’ thought 
he wuz all right, but I noticed they 
didn’t seem anxious ter meet no trains 
arter that, twas 'musin’ ter see th’ way 
th’ Parson ’ud pull up, ’n’ look up ’n’ 
down th’ track when he come ter that 
crossin’. 

‘“‘Ver know thar’s some little land 
‘round th’ Pars’nage; waal, th’ Parson 
cut th’ hay, ’n’ one day he come ’round 
ter borrer my hay tedder. ’Course I 
let him hev it, always glad ter ’blige 
my neighbors, ‘n’ th’ Parson wuz a 
good neighbor ’f he didn’t know nuth- 
in’ bout a hoss. 

“‘T helped him hitch in ’n’ away they 
started. Yer know what a confounded 
noise them things make, ’n’ when that 
hoss hern that clatter behind him, he 
started ter git away frum it. When he 
jumped it threw th’ thing inter gear, 
’n’ it made more noise ’n ever. Waal, 
sir, you orter see th’ way they went 
down th’ road, th’ hoss leapin’ like a 
tiger, th’ tedder kickin’ like a hen 
scratchin’ fer twenty chickens, ’n’ th’ 
Parson pullin’ on th’ lines ’n’ shoutin’ 
‘Whoa!’ at th’ top uv his v’ice. He 
couldn’t git no purchase fer his feet, 
so’s ter pull his best, but, land—no 
pullin’ wouldn’t hev stopped that crea- 
ter. 

‘“Th’ tedder begun ter go ter pieces, 
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one arm come off ’n’ hit th’ Pars’nage 
fence ’s they went by. Thinks I, ’f 
Miss Wilson sees ’em, she'll be skeered 
out’n her wits. I run arter ’em, ’n’ 
th’ road wuz strewed with pieces uv 
hay-tedder. Down by th’ grave-yard 
Parson reined th’ hoss slap inter th’ 
fence ‘n’ stopped him. ‘T'was ‘bout 
time, fer one uv th’ wheels wuz ’most 
off, *twouldn’t ha’ lasted more’n three 
turns more, ’n’ th’ Parson would hev 
been killed sure. 

‘‘That thar hoss stud thar’s calm’s 
anythin’, he didn’t tremble ner nuthin’, 
but looked ’round ’s though he thought 
he’d done somethin’ smart. 

‘*Th’ Parson he offered ter pay fer 
th’ tedder, but I sez, sez I, ‘No, sir, 
I’m too glad ter see yer offern it ter hev 
yer pay fer it.’ Sez I, ‘I thought when 
I saw yer goin’ ter th’ grave-yard, that 
yer’d never come away.’ We unhitched 
th’ hoss ’n’ started back. ‘I fear my 
wife wuz frightened,’ sez he, but ’s 
luck would hev it, she didn’t see nuth- 
in’ uv it. 

‘‘Waal, that hoss acted fairly well 
fer a time. They kept away frum 
trains, ’n’ th’ Parson only got run away 
with two or three times, *thout much 
damage. 

“One night th’ next winter th’ Par- 
son he asked me ter go with him ter 
th’ Jinkin’s neighborhood where he wuz 
holdin’ some school hus _ meetins. 
"Twas good sleighin’, but th’snow wuz 
powerful deep, piled up on both sides 
the road. That hoss cud go a pretty 
slick gait, ’n’ we wuz spinnin’ along 'n 
great shape, when we got out uvV th’ 
road jest a little bit, ’n’ th’ sleigh tipped 
over. We went slap-bang inter th’ 
snow, me ’n’ the robes atop uv th’ 
Parson, who hung ter th’ lines fer dear 
life, but ’twarn’t no kinder use, that 
hoss cud pull a saw-mill when his blood 
wuz up, ’n’ he.got away from him ’fore 
we got th’ robes offern us. When I 
got th’ snow out uv my eyes, I see that 
hoss takin’ a short cut through th’ 
woods ’cross ter th’ other road. *T'want 
but half a dozen rods er so, but I swan, 
I don't see how he done it through that 
deep snow! The sleigh had righted 
up, and by th’ time I hed dug th’ Par- 
son out and brushed him off a bit, th’ 
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creater wuz on th’ other road runnin’ 
fer home like a good one. 

‘Parson he started ter run arter him, 
but I stopped him. ‘Better save yer 
breath ter cool yer porridge,’ sez I. 
‘Yer can’t ketch that hoss ‘nless you 
strike a better gait, ’n’ I don't b’lieve 
yer ken do that,’ sez I. So we gath- 
ered up th’ robes 'n’ things, ’n’ started 
back. 

‘*Parson he kept sayin’ how skeered 
his wife would be when th’ hoss got 
home. I tell yer he felt pleased when 
we got ter Leb Oakes ’n’ found he ’d 
stopped th’ hoss. ‘Th’ creater wuz 
trottin’ "long kinder moderate,’ sez Leb, 
‘’n’ I caught him ’s easy ’s anythin’.’ 
Funniest thing *bout that hoss wuz that 
he didn’t seem ter be skeered when he 
run. Pure deviltry, I call it. 

‘Waal, we went back ’n’ hed th’ 
meetin’. Th’ Parson wuz kinder trem- 
bly, but he done fust rate. He cud 
talk a durn sight better’n’ he cud drive 
a hoss. 

‘‘On our way home I sez ter him, sez 
I, ‘Parson, I think this is too much uv 
a hoss fer yer, yer’d better try ter swap 
him off ’f yer don’t want ter git yer 
neck broke, he’s got a mouth like cast- 
iron.’ ‘Th’ Parson he sez, ‘I think I 
will git a chain bit, I’ve been advised 
to.’ So he got a chain bit ’n’ tried 
that. 

‘‘Next spring I wuz jest goin’ out 
ter th’ barn one mornin’, when I see 
Miss Wilson come runnin’, carryin’ th’ 
baby ’n her arms. I knew somethin’ 
wuz up. The poor little woman cud 
hardly speak she wuz so skeered, ’n’ 
th’ baby wuz screechin’ bloody murder. 

‘«‘Oh, Mr. Leathers!’ sez she, ‘Harold 
is killed, I know he is. ‘Th’ hoss hez 
come home with th’ wag’n all broke 
up, ’n’ Iknow Harold is killed.’ She 
cried ’n’ th’ baby cried, ’n’ I jest took 
‘em in ter my woman, ’n’ went over ter 
th’ Pars’nage. 

‘‘Th’ gate wuz broke, ’n’ th’ yard 
wuz all littered up with spokes ’n’ 
pieces uv wag’n, ’n’ th’ barn door wuz 
smashed all ter smithereens. I went 
in, ’n’ thar stud that creater in his stall, 
with th’ wreck uv th’ wag’n hitched 
ter him, eatin’ his hay ’s ef nuthin’ hed 
happened. I swan, I felt like takin’ 
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*n axe 'n’ brainin’ him—if he hed any 
brains, which I doubt. 

‘*T went out ter th’ road, ’n’ I saw 
th’ Parson comin’ lickerty split, so I 
knew he wuz alive. He wuz a very 
meek 'n’ Godly man, but I think I may 
say th’ Ol’ Adam got th’ better uv him 
that time. I tell yer, he wuz mad! It 
seems he had stepped inter th’ Widder 
Flanders’es ter see ’f he cud do any ar- 
rand fer her ter th’ village. Bill Smith 
wuz holdin’ the hoss fer him, ’n’ when 
he went ter take th’ lines th’ creater 
whirled like a cat ’n made tracks fer 
home. Th’ gate wuz most shut, ’n’ so 
wuz the barn door, ’n’ he went through 
both on ’em. 

‘*’The Parson sez, sez he, ‘I fear I 
must part with th’ hoss.’ Isez, ‘Yera 
sensible man, Parson; I’d git rid uv 
him ’f I hed ter hire some one ter take 
him away.’ 

‘*Miss Wilson hed come home by 
this time ’n’ she wuz th’ tickledest 
woman ter see th’ Parson all safe ’n’ 
sound. ‘Oh, Harold!’ sez she, ‘you 
must sell that dretful creater. I never 
ken bear ter have yer start out with him 
again.’ 

‘*Waal, that night I wuz woke up 
outern a sound sleep by some one 
knockin’ like thunder on my front door. 
I stuck my head out th’ winder ’n 
velled who’s thar? ‘It’s me,’ sez a 
vice I knew wuz th’ Parson’s. ‘I'll 
be down in a jiffy,’ sez I. When I got 
ter th’ door sure ’nuff, there stud Parson 
Wilson ’s white ’s a sperit. ‘ What’s 
up, Parson?’ sez I. Sez he, ‘My 
baby’s dretful sick. I want yer ter go 
fer th’ doctor, ’n’ Miss Wilson wants 
Miss Leathers ter come over right off.’ 
His teeth chattered he was so narvous. 

‘** All right, Parson,’ sez I. ‘ Chirk 
up, my woman ’n’ I ’ll be with yer 
‘fore yer ken say Jack Roberson.’ I 
tell yer, we hustled inter our close. 

‘* When we got ter th’ pars’nage we 
found th’ baby hed c’nvulsions; it 
looked ter me ’s ef th’ little chap hed a 
pretty slim chance. My woman she 


’ 


tucked up her sleeves ’n’ went right ter 
work. 

‘*T sez ter the Parson, ‘I shell hev 
ter take your hoss; my pair hev been 
plowin’ all day, ’n’ cudn’t go fast nuff.’ 
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“The creater was runnin’ fer home like a good one.” 
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** Sez he, ‘ Yes, yes, take him; p’raps 
you ken hold him.’ SolI hitched th’ 
Parson’s hoss inter my buggy ’n’ startid. 

‘*That hoss was a clean-limbed, long- 
legged feller, ’n’ cud git over th’ ground 
lively, so we struck a pretty slick clip, 
’n covered that six miles ’n no time. 
Thinks I ter myself / kin drive this 
here hoss all right. 

‘Waal, Dr. Smart he grabbed his 
med’cine case ’n’ we startid back ’bout 
’s quick ’s we come. We'd gone ’bout 
four miles when a hoss that hed been 
lyin’ side th’ road got up kinder sudden 
’n’ th’ creater I wuz drivin’ startid his 
favorite game. 

‘* Soon ’s he begun ter run I jerked 
on th’ lines, '’n’ by gum! one on ’em 
broke clean off. ‘ Waal,’ I sez ter th’ 
doctor, ‘I guess, Doc, we’re bound fer 
Kingdom Come.’ There warn’t nuthin’ 
fer us ter do but hold on ’n’ try ter bal- 
ance th’ buggy, one wheel or th’ other 
wuz offern th’ ground th’ most uv th’ 
time. Is’pected every minute a wheel 
would come off, 'n’ that would be th’ 
last uv us. But that thar buggy wuz 
made by Jim Webb, over to Palmer, ’n’ 
wuz put together ter stay. 

‘‘We didn’t meet no teams, it bein’ 
in th’ night, ’n’ th’ road wuz straight, 
so me ’n’ Doc, we hung on fer dear life, 
’n’ the creater in front uv us went like 
greased lightnin’. 

‘Th’ Pars’nage gate wuz wide open 
this time, ’n’ so wuz th’ barn door. 
When th’ hoss turned inter th’ yard, I 
swan if we didn’t go on one wheel clar 
inter th’ barn. Doc he wuz on th’ 
upper side, ’n’ bein’ pretty heavy, he 
kep’ us frum goin’ over. Th’ hoss 
stopped so short when we ‘got there, 
that both on us went right out over th’ 
dasher onter th’ hoss. 

‘‘Waal, we picked ourselves up, ’n’ 
found there warn’t no buns broke. 
Doc he grabbed his trunk ’n’ run fer 
th’ house, ’n’ I tuk out th’ creater, ’n’ 
rubbed him down. It tuk some time, 
fer he wuz all uv a larther. 

‘‘When I got inter th’ house, my 
woman come runin’ inter th’ kitchen. 
‘He’s safe !’ sez she, ’n’ plumped inter 
a chair ’n’ cried. I tell yer I felt kinder 
teary myself. When Miss Leathers 
got sorter calmed down, she sez, sez 
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she, ‘Th’ baby wuz pretty near gone 
when th’ doctor come, he sez, sez he, 
‘Ten minutes more, ’n’ I cudn’t hev 
saved him.’ 

‘‘Bym-bye out come th’ Parson, he 
cudn’t speak, but jest shuk my hand 
till I thought it would come off. 
‘Don’t thank me, Parson,’ sez I, ‘yer’ll 
hev ter thank that hoss uv yourn fer 
gettin’ Doc here in time.’ Sez I, ‘His 
runnin’ away came in pretty handy 
that time. But,’ sez I, ‘I don’t want 
ter run no sech close shave again.’ 

‘‘Me’n’ my woman staid all night, 
’n’ th’ next mornin’ I carried Doc home 
with one uv my hosses. We didn’t 
make no sech time ’s we did th’ night 
*fore, but it wuz a darn sight more com- 
fortable. 

‘*That arternoon th’ Parson sez ter 
me, sez he, ‘I don’t like ter part with 
th’ hoss, he ’s rendered me sech a sar- 
vice.’ 

‘** ‘Now Parson,’ sez I, ‘Don’t yer go 
ter bein’ sent’mental over that creater, 
he may hev saved yer baby’s life, but 
he’ll kill you ’f yer keep him. Th’ 
sooner yer git red uv him, th’ better.’ 

‘**So th’ Parson he tried ter sell th’ 
hoss. Parsons are kinder handicapped 
when they come ter trade hosses, yer 
see, they feel sorter ’bliged ter tell th’ 
truth.’’ 

‘‘He orter hev got you ter sell th’ 
hoss fer him, Jed,’” commented one of 
crowd. 

Jed went on unmoved, ‘‘Th’ Parson 
kinder felt ’bliged ter tell th’ truth, ’n‘ 
folks fought shy uv a hoss that hed 
ruther run away ’’n eat his dinner. “T 
last he found a man who thought he 
wuz a great hoss tamer, Mose Wiley 
over ter Ware. Know him, don’t yer, 
Squire? Th’ Parson sold th’ creater 
ter him fer a hundred. Good bargin, 
too. I wouldn’t hev gin a hundred 
cents fer him. So th’ Parson lost a 
hundred dollars, sides repairs on wag’n 
harness, ’n’ nerve med’cine fer his 
wife.” 

Jed stopped, and looked at his pipe. 

‘*What kind uv a hoss did th’ Parson 
buy then, Jed ?’’ asked one of the men. 

‘*Oh, nuther pretty creater,’’ answered 
Jed contemptuously. ‘‘One uv you fel- 
lers gimme a match, my pipe’s out.”’ 
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By BROUGHTON BRANDENBURG 
THE OCEAN TRAMP* 


S46 QUINGLE ’r up!” 
The command from the lips 


of the first officer amidships of 
the Ravensdale rang clear in the cutting 
air of the winter’s morning. 

‘* Single ’r up !’’ 

The bosun repeated it at the door of 
the alleyway to the fo’c’sle and the four 
seaman knocked out their pipes on the 
hearth of the little stove, stopped their 
chatter in Danish and Norwegian with 
a boarding master who had been putting 
some men aboard and hurried to their 
posts. Two joined the first officer for- 
ward at the bits, where the lines were 
made fast and run out through the 
chocks to the dock. Two ran aft to 
the second officer and I, as third officer, 
went to my post on the bridge at the 
telegraph, the machine which works 
the bells and signal dial in the engine 
room, ready to take the commands of 
the pilot who was there with the cap- 
tain. The firemen were already below 
and men on the docks hurried to the 
shore end of the lines. 

The boat, a British cargo steamer, 
with general cargo aboard of only a 
trifle over 7oo tonnage and bound for 
Progresso on chartered work for the 
Direct Line, Thebaud Bros., New York, 
was about to sail from the Prentice 
Stores, Brooklyn. 

Thecommand ‘‘Single’r up’’ means 


to get the several lines of moor 
sers aboard leaving only one a 
of the boat. 

A tug came choughing i: 
and drew in slowly on out 
roaring through the loose ice 

‘* Ay, there, Captain Wilcox, are you 
ready ?’’ called the tug captain from the 
wheel house. 

The heaving line from the tug came 
rattling aboard, and wascaughtand made 
fast to the hawser. In ten more sec- 
onds the tug had backed around, the 
hawser had been put to one of her star- 
board quarter bits, and as she drew off 
to towing distance the line was made 
fast at our end. 

‘* Let go aft there. 
ward line 
captain. 

‘* Let her go forward !’’ repeated the 
first officer, Mr. Evans. 

The tug’s engine bells jingled, her 
screw chopped the water, and the bow 
of the Ravensdale drew away from the 
dock tothe center of the slip. The man 
at the wheel brought the stern around 
at command. 

‘** All clear, Mr. Seifert ?’ 

‘* All clear, sir,’’ replied the 
officer. 

‘‘ Rasy ahead, Mr. Brandenburg.’’ 

‘* Rasy ahead, sir,’’ I answered to 
show I had understood, at the same 


ng haw- 
teach end 


ito the slip 
port bow, 


Stand by that for- 
Let her go!’’ shouted ‘the 


second 


* This is the third in a series of separate articles on the sailor of to-day. 
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time throwing the indicator around on 
the telegraph to the ‘‘ahead’’ half of 
the dial and to the ‘‘ easy steam ’’ point. 
The engine room bells responded ‘‘ stand 
by,’’ and the screw began to slowly 
thrash the water. 

The seaman at the wheel on the 
bridge took one or two steering com- 
mands from the pilot and in three min 
utes time we had been duly ‘‘ assisted 
into the stream,’’ as the log-book puts it, 
by the tug. The towing line was cast 
off and drawn in, and we glided down 
the East River with a farewell toot from 
the tug and a last wave from the hand 
of the agent’s clerk standing on the 
dock shivering in the bitter cold. Then 
he, too, having fulfilled his duty by the 
charter party, turned and departed. 
Not one pair of eyes followed us with 
anything more than casual interest. 

‘* For the liner she’s a lady. 
But, oh, the little cargo boats !’’ 


That in numbers and importance in 
the world’s trade affairs are to the liners 
as the great mass of people ashore 
are to the captains of industry, go 
tramping up and down the seas of the 
earth unnoticed and unheard of unless 
they meet with some _ misfortune. 
Their’s is the burden to bear, yet they 
never complain of their ugliness, of 
their slowness, of the dirty, ill-smell- 
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ing cargoes they carry, but patiently 
wallow from a North Sea swell full of 
grinding ice to a shallow tropical chan- 
nel full of sun-basking sharks—toil on 
to the end that comes alike to liner and 
cargo tramp. 

The time was when England owned 
the ships of the world. Now Scandi- 
navia has built up an enormous rival 
fleet of steel tramps that is the most 
important entity in the cargo trade to- 
day. <A ship’s master out of Bergen or 
Christiana will make a profitable voy- 
age, then gather around him a few of 
his friends and with their help raise 
enough money on shares to place a ship 
contract with English or German build- 
ers, who, for all that is said, ave the 
world’s ship-builders. By the time the 
keel is laid they have made another 
payment. When the ship is launched 
still another. Long before this some 
continental or American trading com- 
pany has said that the ship’s style of 
construction suits their trade, and they 
want her charter when she is finished. 
Then the builders take a mortgage for 
the remainder of her price, she is turned 
over to the ship’s master as managing 
director for his little syndicate, a crew 
of Scandinavians or Danes is shipped 
and she is delivered to the signers 
of the charter party to begin her 
twenty or twenty-five years’ tramp in 
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one trade or another. If a Scandi- 
navian ship's master does not make 
twenty-five per cent a voyage for his 
little syndicate he thinks he is losing 
money and cuts down his crew or gives 
them meat less often. The laws of his 
flag allow things the English, German, 
and American do not. In three or four 
years his syndicate is ready to build an- 
other cargo boat. In this manner has 
been built up the great fleet which sails 
out of Bergen and similar ports. 

The Seven Seas are full of old tramps. 
Frequently new ships look old. This 
is true usually of those which have been 
built by a little syndicate headed by 
some ship broker's clerk in Leadenhall 
street and made up of small chandlers 
and stevedores, who have put their 
savings together. The master of sucha 
ship is sure to be short in paint allow- 
ance, for paint costs money and so the 
owners let the boat roam and rust till 
such time as the ship’s market is high 
and then they sell to the most profit 
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after having encountered the least ex- 
pense. The time was when American 
ships carried a broom at the mast head 
as a sign that America swept the seas. 
In those days fine ship building timber 
grew right down to the shore on the 


Atlantic coast and there was hardly a 
bay onthe New England shore where 
there was not a ship building yard. So 
it happens that most of the old sailing 
ships are built of American or 


Norweg- 
ian timber. 


I have seen hundreds of 


old square riggers roaming the world 
under strange flags whose every stick 
grew on American soil. TT! is why 
Nova Scotia is still building so many 
wooden ships to-day. She has the 
timber and the English laws. Ships 
built of Essex oak are famous for their 
longevity. The oldest ship in the 
world, the mail schooner, )/7g7/an/¢, run- 
ning into St. Croix, F. W.I., is now 


under the French flag but was built, so 
I have been told, in 1802, of 
at Essex, Mass., and 


Essex oak 
was long under 








s aboard at the last moment The 
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handling must be quick and 
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the stars and stripes. In the American 
shipping register will be found the 
names of several schooners built nearly 
that long ago, which are still running. 

But alas, Americans in these days 
can neither afford to build ships nor to 
sail them as American ships, except in 
the coastwise 
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Last year Great Britain built ships 
to the amount of 1,400,000 tonnage, 
Germany 250,000, and the United 
States only a trifle over 200,000, two- 
thirds of which was for the great lakes. 

But to come back to the Aavensda/le. 
by this time we were at full speed 
ahead. We 





trade, where 
they are pro- 
tected by law. 
If it were not 
for that law 
the Mallory, 
Munson, Joy, 
Clyde and 
many other 
kindred lines 
would not be 
in existence 
and there 
would not be 
enough Amer- 
ican mer- 
chantmen on 
the high seas 
to make de- 
cent game for 
prize hunters 
in time of war. 
It costs nearly 
one-fourth 
more to build 
a steel steam- 
ship in Amer- 
ica than in 
England or Germany, and when they 
are built they are either not as good or 
are more unlucky. The underwriter’s 
records show that American built ships 
do not stand the racket ¢ompared with 
the Clyde output. 

Then again it costs too much to sail 
ships under American laws for them to 
enter into competition even with the 
English, let alone the Scandinavians, 
Germans, French and Italians. And 
again the strictures in American laws 
meant to encourage domestic ship build- 
ing by preventing Americans from buy- 
ing foreign built vessels and putting 
them under the American flag put a 
complete quietus on all hope of having 
a merchant marine. Last year the 
United States paid in ocean freights to 
foreigners $250,000,000. 
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passed by 
Quarantine, 
by Coney Isl- 
and off which 
crept a Stand- 
ard Oil tank 
steamer, by 
Fire Island 
and the low 
line of Sandy 
Hook, and on 
to where the 
deep sea swell 
came rolling 
in, past Scot- 
land light 
ship. 

At this 
point all voy- 
ages from New 
York begin so 
far as time 
calculations 
areconcerned, 
and here the 
races across 
the ocean end. 
Off our port 
bow came the New York with her great 
blue pilot flag. 

‘‘Kasy ahead, Mr. Brandenburg.”’ 

‘*Kasy ahead, sir.” 

We slowed down to bare steerage way 
and the pilot cutter rounded to, within 
a stone’s throw of us, neatly. A boat 
with two men in it was lowered and 
our pilot, who looked more like a Wall 
street broker than a sea-faring man, 
went over the side, swung off nimbly 
from the ladder as the boat rose on the 
swell and without getting so much as a 
drop of spray on his handsome ulster, 
was off in the stern of the boat. When 
he was aboard the cutter’s whistle gave 
a long blast, we answered and were off 
for Progresso. 

The crew was divided in this wise: 
three engineers who did their own oil- 
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ing or ‘‘greasing,’’ five firemen, six 
sailors, including the carpenter and the 
boatswain, one lamp-trimmer, one cook, 
one steward, one mess boy, and the offi- 
cers. The captain was a New Zealander, 
but an Englishman to the bone, the first 
officer was a Welshman, and the second 
officer had been born in Barbadoes. All 
the sailors and firemen were Danes or 
Scandinavians. The steward’s father 
and grandfathers were sailors, his six 
brothers were sailors and three of them 
lay at the bottom of the sea in different 
parts of the world. Oneof them could 
best be located by finding the where- 
abouts of a certain Singalese shark. 

There was but one man of American 
birth aboard and that was myself. The 
American sailor is getting to be a very 
rare bird in these days. Perhaps it is 
nota well-known fact, though any man 
familiar with shipping matters knows 
it. The recruiting officers for the navy 
have the very greatest difficulty in get- 
ting Americans, even for our men-of-war. 
If we have not sailors trained in the 
merchant marine where will we get 
crews in time of war? I have been with 
a crowd of navy men who were on shore 
leave in Vera Cruz, when there were not 
ten words spoken in English. 

Even on the big lines which fly the 
American flag in the foreign trade the 
crews are in reality foreigners, though 
many of them have taken out first 
papers in order to get berths in the line. 
The Ward line boats, good craft that 
they are for their trade, have crews 
almost entirely composed of Spaniards 
and West Indians, and on the American 
line the question whether the men are 
foreigners or not is best answered by the 
statement that the men are paid off and 
signed on on the other side, and those of 
them that have homes have them there 
and they all spend their money there. 

At four o’clock it was my watch on 
the bridge. There was no change in 
the course from south by west one quar- 
ter, the second officer told me. The 
captain went aft after taking a look at 
the weather and at a fast Morgan liner 
hurrying Southern Pacific freight 
around to Galveston and an up-bound 
rakish-looking little fruiter burying her 
nose in the seas in her anxiety to get her 
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cargo of bananas and oranges into New 
York in haste. 

When the steward’s bell rang at six 
o’clock (four bells of my watch) the 
first officer relieved me long enough for 
me to bolt a plate of soup and a slice 
of roast beef, and when I came up the 
white winking eye of Barnegat light 
was off our starboard bow and the sun 
was going down in a red haze 

The boatswain was putting out the 
lights, one at the masthead, one at the 
stern, with a red light at the port side of 
the bridge and a green light at the star- 
board. Just as the last bit of the sun 
dipped from thin segment to bare brim, 
and then vanished, the lights were re- 
ported all bright and the night drew 
over us from the east. 

In a short time the nearly full moon 
arose and spread a path of molten silver 
between us and the eastern horizon. 

By the end of my watch, eighto’clock, 
we were off Absecon light. I called 
the captain, as is the rule, informing 
him of the fact, and he made a quarter 
point change in the course. There was 
enough sea on to lift the screw out of 
the water, and going aft to my tiny, 
well-fitted room I laid down with its 
whirr beneath my head and dropped to 
sleep, to be called again at four o’clock 
the next morning. 

When I came on the bridge once 
more a big steamer was on the starboard 
quarter, and a floundering old tramp 
off the port bow was being slowly over- 
hauled by us. The lightship off Cape 
Henlopen was barely visible. I neyer 
shall forget that sunrise or—the appe- 
tite with which I went to breakfast. 

After leaving Diamond Shoals light 
off Cape Hatteras we went straight- 
away for atwo days’ run without any 
lumps in front of us. 

Of the great variety of work which 
falls to a mate on acargo steamer noth- 
ing like an adequate conception can be 
given ina few words. Aside from nav- 
igating duties and taking charge of his 
watch here are some of the few things 
he will find himself doing in a day: 
Hammering the rust and old paint off 
the steel decks and repainting and clean- 
ing the life boats, washing down the 
decks and bulwarks and touching up 
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with paint the scarred spots, stretching 
a shrunken lead-line and prying open 
the strands with a marlin spike to put 
in new fathom-marker rags, opening up 
an after-hatch to 
let some air in 
to semi-perishable 
cargo, keeping his 
log-book and 
hearing any com- 
plaints the men 
have to make, 
overseeing the re- 
pairs to the rusted 
winches or donkey 
engines before 
getting into port, 
scraping and 
painting sides in 
port, heaving and 
dropping anchor 
and—keeping an 
eye on the captain 
when his liver is 
out of order and 
his temper bad. 
It must not be 
thought that he 
does alone the 
heavy manual la- 
bor summarized, 
but he does it with 
the help of the 
boatswain, car- 
penter andsailors. 
The men of the 











fo’c’sle have little 
respect for a mate, chief, second or third 
who will not work side by side with 
them. 

The boatswain is really the boss ot 
the sailors directly, and he is the only 
man aboard ship who by law is allowed 
to use force with them. 

The ship’scarpenter, Hermann Holm, 
could not speak a word of English, but 
I believe he could make more with less 
tools than any manleversaw. I have 
seen him make a tub with a hammer, a 
chisel and a key-hole saw in three hours’ 
time. 

On the Ravensdale the sailors re- 
ceived $22 a month, the boatswain and 
carpenter $8 more each, the firemen $28, 
the chief mate $90 approximately, the 
chief engineer about the same, and the 


The ship's carpenter who can do wonders with a hand saw. 
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second mate and the second and third 
engineers from $35 to $40, the steward 
$40, the cook $30, the mess boy $12, 
and the donkeyman $25. 

The sailors and 
firemen had the 
same sort of fare 
—one pound of 
fresh beef, mutton 
or pork every day, 
or if salt, one and 
one-half pounds, 
one pound of but- 
ter a week, one 
pound of sugar 
per week, one 
pound of sea bis- 
cuits or bread per 
day, and one and 
one-half pounds 
of flour per week. 
There was no lim- 
it to the water 
they could use, as 
there is always on 
sailing ships, 
where men are, as 
a rule, held rigid- 
ly to the three- 
quart per day rule 
for drinking, 
cooking and wash- 





ing hands, face 
and clothes. The 
boatswain and 


carpenter got pud- 
ding or pie on 
Thursdays and Sundays and in general 
the crew got little extras, thanks to care- 
ful handling of their apportionment by 
the steward and cook. The fare I have 
given here is British and the world’s 
standard. A ship is good or bad for 
Jack as the master tries to save money 
for the owners or for himself by seeing 
how close he can come to starving the 
crew and yet keep within the limits of the 
law, or by feeding them well and get- 
ting so much better work out of them. 
Norwegian ships have hard fare, but 
with a lot of stock-fish in it and other 
things which Scandinavians like and 
are accustomed to. ‘The worst case in 
the way of a ship into which Jack can 
get isa Nova Scotiaman. Some of the 
stories I have heard concerning treat- 
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ment aboard these ships would not be 
believed if I set them down here, but 
yet they are on record with the English 
Board of Trade. A certain Nova Sco- 
tiaman came into port at Santos one day 
with a crew that was little short of mu- 
tinous, owing to the fact that the cap- 
tain was too sparing of the rations. 
The ship had a bad name among sailors 
at the best, and as soon as she was an- 
chored theentire crew cleared out. For 
three weeks after she had discharged 
and got her new cargo she lay there 
with no crew to take her tosea. At 
last the captain went to some of the 
crimps on shore and told them to round 
him upacrew under any pretext. The 
crimps sent men around the docks offer- 
ing big wages to any of the loungers 
who would go aboard the Nova Scotia- 
man to rig some new sails. Some 
twenty men were quickly picked up, 
many of them in their shirt sleeves, and 
were taken aboard. They were then 
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covered with revolvers an 
officers and the anchor w 
the Nova Scotiaman st 
her unwilling crew leay 
hind without even a chance 
know what had happen 
port was Sydney, and th 
hama, then San Francis 
raiso, then Lisbon, and 
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banks and shoals. ‘The sky was cloud- 
ed. The log showed 110miles. Every- 
body supposed we were off Indian River 
Inlet. Now what had really happened 
was this: The current coming around 
the Bahamas was running eastward past 
Great and Little Abaco, and when we 
struck that current it took us on the 
starboard bow instead of port. The re- 
result was that by seven o’clock we had 
made only sixty-five miles instead of the 


master was scanning the sky-line off 
the starboard bow trying to make out 
the land which should be there. No 
place on the surface of the water gave 
a sign of the awful danger all about us. 
A long, heavy swell was running. If 
it had been breaking on any rocks we 
should have seen it. There was abso- 
lutely no cause for apprehension of any 
sort. The man at the wheel, still in his 
oilskins, was holding her to her course 
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110 the log showed, and had been car- 
ried forty or more miles east of where 
we had every reason under the sun to 
think we were. 

We were actually entering a frightful 
aggregation of shoals and banks and, 
unconscious of our danger, steered 
twenty miles on toward the Bahama 
beach, just as if we were steering down 
the coast of Florida. 

At ten o’clock the captain and I were 
on the bridge. The sun was trying to 
fight its way through the clouds, and the 





The watch by day. 


of south by southwest. The captain 
was raking the sky-line with his glasses 
while I stood watching the second mate 
and the deck-watch busy on the deck 
below. 

Br-r-r-ump ! 

It was a jar, the jar of aship striking 
ground which no man who has walked 
a deck and felt can ever forget. 

A look of the most absolute astonish- 
ment came over the captain’s face. The 
next instant he shouted :— 

‘‘Hard aport, hard aport.’’ 
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The wheel whirled around but not 
fast enough and the tall, lithe master 
sprang on its great spokes like a monkey 
and brought it around witha whirr. The 
second mate dashed up to the bridge. 
The good ship swung off. There was 
no jar in her free roll, no sign that she 
was in touch with the bottom and the 
color flew back into the captain’s sun- 
burned face. Without waiting to order 
me to stop her he sprang to the tele- 
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graph himself and sent the pointer 
around with a jerk. 

‘‘Br-r-ump. Brung-ump—’’ 

She had struck again. 

The old Scotch engineer who had 
been twelve years in the ship and loved 
her like a baby came staggering up 
from the engine room shouting :— 

‘‘Oh my God. Is the captain on the 
bridge ?”’ 

‘Sound the tanks. Tell Mr. Evans 
to come on deck. I want him.”’ 

The steady, ringing voice of the mas- 
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ter from the bridge was the old engin- 
eer’s answer and he turned back to his 
post. 

The wake gave up a yellow turbid 
swirl among the white and green. The 
second point of contact was astern. 
The ship swung around bow free. 

‘BR R-R-Ump. Bump 3ump— 
Bump.”’ 

She was pounding amidships with 


every swell and seemed to be hard and 





A night trick. 


fast. The great green seas came pour- 
ing aboard. 

‘All hands on deck.’’ 

The men who had been sleeping in 
the fo’c’sle came pouring out, the fire- 
men and engineers came reeling up 
from below. Mr. Evans appeared from 
his room throwing on his clothes. 

‘‘Mr. Evans lower the stab’rd life 
boat. Mr. Seifert make ready the port 
life boat. Mr. Brandenburg secure 
the chart room door, have steward 
make ready stores for two _ boats, 
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make ready my box of ship’s papers.”’ 

I swung over the bridge rail so as 
not to collide with the men on the well 
deck hurrying to lower the starboard 
life boat, and just as I turned the corner 
of the chart house a green pile of water 
‘ame over the rail and swept me against 
the angle iron. The steward was already 
making ready provisions and taking the 
captain’s papers from his desk, whistling 
as he did so. He had been ship- 
wrecked before. The lead in Mr. Sei- 
fert’s hands was swinging steadily and 
it showed we had no depth to spare on 
any side. 

Just before noon the sun came 
through the clouds. The captain took 
the sight from the poop deck and the 
other officers from the well deck. After 
getting it the captain drew out his pen- 
cil, figured a few seconds on the white 
wall of the deck house and said :— 

‘‘We’re on the Bahama bank and 
how the devil we got here I don’t 
know.” 

Ten minutes later we had drifted into 
water deep enough to steam ahead and 
go back the path we had come. The 
good old ship was absolutely unharmed 
and our only loss was a day’s time. 

There had been. a heavy norther 
some days before to judge from the sea 
off the entrance to the Yucatan passage, 
and as we drew in toward Progresso 
late on Saturday we could see a very con- 
siderable fleet riding at anchor. The 
wind was howling over the tops of the 
seas as we fought our way to anchorage, 
keeping about four miles out from 
shore in order to have abundant room, 
for it is nothing for a ship to drag her 
anchors off Progresso or even when 
lying at dock to be forced to get up 
steam in the middle of the night and 
put to sea lest she be pounded to pieces. 
The harbor at Progresso is a disgrace 
to the state of Yucatan. It is the port 
for the great henequin exporting and 
machinery importing trade and yet there 
is absolutely no protection whatever for 
shipping. There are more lost anchors 
in the anchorage off Progresso than in 
the same space anywhere else in the 
entire world. 

In the morning the sight in the offing 
was a splendid one and well calculated 
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to give an idea of the scope of the trade 
in these cargo ports of which one hears 
so very little. There were ships there 


of nine nationalities and nearly all in 
the henequin, sugar or dye-wood trade. 
The only one of twenty-eight which 


was flying the American flag was the 
Ward liner. Eleven were Norwegian, 
six Mexican National boats, three 
British, and the others scattered. Up on 
the beach was the brig Iona, a Nova 
Scotiaman, gone hard and fast ashore 
after losing both her anchors. Cruis- 
ing around on the outside was a little 


hors and 
fall enough 


tender which had lost her 
was waiting for the sea to 
for her to go in to her berth. 

It was Monday before our yellow 
quarantine flag could be answered and 
the port doctor and port commandante 
came off in such a craft as the fisher- 
men on Galilee must have used. The 
crew was drawn up at the ship’s side. 
No sooner was the doctor on deck than 
with a nod of his head to show that he 
had counted the twenty-one men and 
examined each of them for symptoms 
of contagious diseases he was waddling 
towards the galley where the cook, 
knowing his predilections, had the usual 
hot potato waiting for him. 

The captain wrestled with the cargo 
problem on shore and aboard, the officers 
superintended the work at the hatches, 
the engineers ran the donkey-engines 
or winches and the sailors scraped and 
painted, till the good ship was ready to 
sail away from the sight of the baking 
sands and the waving palm trees back 
to New York, where the snow and sleet 
were waiting to turn her decks intoa 
white shimmer long before she reached 
dock. 

The idea of the tramp steamer is in 
itself romantic. She is built in the 
Clyde or the Elbe let us say, launched 
and fitted and then sails away from 
home perhaps never tocome back though 
she may tramp the waters and make 
money for her owners for twenty years. 

It is impossible in a small space to 
explain the world-wide system by which 
cargo tramps get their cargoes. Often 
the master merely receives his orders 
from his owner’s agents where to go 
and what to do, but just as often the 
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master on arrival in port puts his vessel 
into the hands of a ship’s broker who 
hunts her a charterer ora cargo. There 
are scores of ship’s brokers in New 
York who do nothing but buy, sell, char- 
ter, dock and insure for other people. 

Marine insurance men and the agents 
and inspectors are shrewd enough, but 
there is many a ship’s master, many a 
crafty old Norwegian, who makes the 
insurance company pay for every cent 
of his repairs. The first thing a Nor- 
wegian will do when he gets a ship is 
to insure her to the top notch. Nat- 
ural wear and tear will appear in the 
form of accidents that draw insurance 
money, and when she gets old and is 
insured for perhaps twice what she 
might sell at, he will jam her nose on 
the rocks with a light heart and take to 
his boats. 

An odd thing about officers of tramp 
ships is that so many of them are con- 
sistent smugglers. On the big liners it 
is the men of the crew who do the 
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smuggling. With the tramps, the men 
have no certain market or opportunity 
for smuggling, but the officers hav- 
ing the right to come and go ashore 
and, knowing in advance what the 
next port will be, make quite a busi- 
ness of taking in goods on the quiet. 
One captain had a big Newfound- 
land dog and he always gave this 
dog a basket full of very valuable stuff 
to carry ashore. No customs house 
officer ever thought of bothering the 
dog. Another officer who had a regu- 
lar port of call on the Spanish coast 
always took a spool of twine when he 
made his first trip ashore and let it trail 
in the water behind him. That night 
his confederate on shore would pull in 
the twine and to the end of it would be 
bent a thin line. The end of this on 
board ship was at the top of the mast 
and when it was made taut toa secluded 
place on shore it was a trolley down 
which hundreds of pounds of valuable 
goods were conveyed before daylight. 








Cleaning up the brasses the day before getting into port, 











We were as alike as two peas. 


By HENRY 


Y name is Marmaduke Dulcimer. 
I am an unsuccessful business 
man, latterly doing a little insur- 
ance agenting for a bare living. My life 
for many years has been painfully monot- 
onous, but a recent incident of a few 
hours’ duration has furnished me with 
enough excitement to last for the re- 
mainder of my days, and to spare. The 
trouble arose in the first instance from 
my looks, for which I certainly am not 
responsible; in the second from—but 
perhaps I had better start at the begin- 
ning. 

About twelve months ago I was one 
day in a Fifth avenue stage. At the 
corner of Madison Square two individ- 
uals got in and seated themselves oppo- 
site. One of them stared very hard at 
me, and I stared very hard at him. I 
rubbed my eyes involuntarily, and he 
did the same. We were asalike as two 
peas. Had I not seen flesh and blood 
enter I should have thought I was oppo- 
site a mirror. Our eyes met, and we 
couldn’t help smiling. 
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**T think we ought to know each 
other,’’ said my wzs-a-vis pleasantly. 
‘My name is Millbank—Edward Mill- 
bank.”’ 

‘*And mine is Marmaduke Dulci- 


mer,’’ I replied with equal good humor. 

His companion, a sharp, professional- 
looking man, who had looked at me 
with as much interest as the other, and 
who had lost no word of our short con- 
versation, now broke in with ‘‘ Here we 
are !’’ 

‘*T’msorry our interview has been so 
short, Mr. Dulcimer,’’ said Mr. Mill- 
bank, standing up. ‘‘I hope our next 
may be longer. Good-day to you.’’ 

‘*Good-day, Mr. Millbank,’’ I re- 
plied, and the two of them left the stage. 
The whole incident had not occupied 
five minutes. 

So that was Edward Millbank, the 
millionaire, and my resemblance to him 
explained why from time to time some 
prosperous-looking individual whom I 
had never seen before would nod mea 
cheery greeting. It had often puz- 
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zled me, and now I knew the reason. 
What an absurd thing that Providence, 
while endowing us with practically iden- 
tical bodies, had been so one-sided in 
her bank accounts. 

Some months later, on entering an 
elevated train, a young man in a corner 
seat changed his casual glance at me 
into a most interested stare. Our eyes 
met as I took a seat, and he resumed 
his paper ; but on glancing from mine 
a few minutes later | found him intently 
watching me. Evidently feeling an ex- 
planation was necessary, he said :— 

‘* You must forgive me, sir, but your 
likeness to a relation of mine is so 
striking that at first sight I thought you 
must be he. Had I not known that he 
is abroad I should have addressed 
you.” 

‘* Vou mean Mr. Millbank ?”’ 

*« Ves,’’ he nodded. 

I certainly should not have guessed 
the relationship. Hedid not at all look 
like a millionaire’s nephew, a million- 
aire, moreover, who had no children of 
his own. ‘Then I remembered that the 
terms of Mr. 
Millbank’s will 
were public 
property. He 
had left the 
whole of his im- 
mense wealth 
to the Secre- 
tary of the 
Treasury to go 
towards the ex- 
tinction of the 
national debt. 

I got out at 
Forty-second 
street, and the 
young man did 
the same. I 
felt he was fol- 
lowing me, so 
was hardly sur- 
prised when he 
joined me. 

“You must 
forgive my 
abruptness, 
sir,’ he said, 
‘* but your most 
extraordinary 





1 promised my secretary should attend to the matter. 
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likeness to my uncle has made me take 
to you amazingly.”’ 

‘*T am very much flattered,’’ I re- 
plied; ‘‘ but as you have no marked 
resemblance to any popular member of 
my own family I don’t feel able to re- 
turn the affection.’’ 

‘*T think you might grow to care for 
me,’’ said the young man earnestly. 
‘* I’m nobody’s enemy but my own, and 
I have many accomplishments. I can 
play the zither, and my imitation of the 
locust is something remarkable. Just 
listen,’’ and Mr. Millbank’s nephew 
deflated his cheeks. 

‘* For heaven’s sake, don’t do it 
here !’’ I cried. ‘‘I live in this street, 
and don’t wish to be made ridiculous. 
Some other day we may meet in the 
country, and I'll listen to you then. 
Good-afternoon.”’ 

We had reached my apartment. I 
opened the door and then closed it in 
the young man’s face. It was rude, 
perhaps, but there seemed to be no other 
way of getting rid of him. 

But I was not destined to see the last 
of him then. 
On the follow- 
ing Tuesday 
night the maid- 
of -all- work 
flung open my 


door and an- 
nounced ‘‘ Mr. 
Bryden,’’ and 


in walked Mr. 
Millbank’s 
nephew. 

The only 
emotion I 
showed was as- 
tonishment,but 
he was not at 
all disconcerted 
by the coolness 
of my recep- 
tion. 

‘*T’ve come 
to see when 
you’d care to 
go,’’ he said 
gayly. 

‘« Where ?” 

‘“To have a 
day in the coun- 
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try. Don’t you remember the engage- 
ment you made last Saturday ?’’ 

‘* Now look here, Mr.—er—Bryden,”’ 
I replied, ‘‘ I don’t know you and I 
don’t know why you are forcing your- 
self upon me. Perhaps you will ex- 
plain.”’ 

Mr. Millbank’s nephew was plainly 
disappointed. ‘‘I hope I haven’t of- 
fended you, Mr. Dulcimer,’’ he said. 
‘*T shouldn’t wish to, above all things. 
I assure you my liking for you is sim- 
ply the result of your extraordinary re- 
semblanceto my uncle. All I ask isto 
be allowed to call on you occasionally. 
If you are fond of music I'll bring my 
zither, and I really would like you to 
hear me do a locust.”’ 

There was so much sincerity in his 
tones that I didn’t like to turn him out. 
Moreover, I was musical. So I told him 
to sit down, and he entertained me so 
much with his talk that I was really 
sorry when he went. Two evenings 
afterwards he brought his zither to 
cement our friendship, and on the Sun- 
day we went into the country, where 
Bryden did his locust whirr, which I am 
bound to admit was marvelously like 
the real thing. 

Our intimacy increased apace. One 
night I happened to tell him of the at- 
tention I excited when I went in certain 
directions, and at our next meeting he 
asked me if I would mind his accom- 
panying me to these quarters. So one 
afternoon, attired in our best, we walked 
from Fifty-ninth street down Fifth ave- 
nue to Twenty-third street. It was like 
a royal progress. Twelve clergymen, 
twenty-one other male pedestrians, and 
ten ladies saluted me, and I lost count 
of interchange of courtesies with vehic- 
ular friends. Fifteen times was I stop- 
ped, and nine of these stoppages were 
in the nature of subscriptions, which I 
promised to send. I denied my iden- 
tity with Mr. Millbank the first time, 
but was met with a look of such pained 
disbelief that I had not the courage to 
do so again. By the time we had got 
to the Waldorf I had promised Bryden 
to introduce him as my nephew to the 
next comer, who happened to be a 
bishop. It seemed there had been some 
delay with a peal of bells I was sending 


some church. I promised that my sec- 
retary should attend to matter at 
once, and we were both asked to an 
episcopal reception the following week. 
A bank president nodded to me, and 
Bryden declared that a very charming 
lady who bowed was the leas 1 
Weber & Fields, but this | 
believe. 

Altogether we had a very exciting 
walk. We went out once again; but 
when I found that Bryden was getting 
credit for some clothes at a Fifth avenue 
tailor’s on the strength of my waiting 
outside for him, I told him I could do 
no more in that direction 
ness resulted. 
nothing of him. 

It was on the night of the eventful 
8th of September when I saw him next. 
My landlady had taken advantage of 
only having one lodger on her hands to 
pay a visit of a few days to a relative in 
Paterson, and I was alone in the house. 

There was a tap at the window—Bry- 
den’s signal. I opened the door to him. 
He was strangely excited. 

‘* Dulcimer,’’ he said, as soon as he 
was in my sitting-room, ‘‘ Uncle Mill- 
bank died to-night—an hour ago!’ 

‘*T’m sorry to hear the news. It will 
be a bad job for you if what we know 
of his will is correct.’’ 

‘A d—d bad job. So much so that 
if you do not help me I shall be in the 
workhouse in a month. I have noth- 
ing in the world but the miserable pit- 
tance he allowed me, which he said 
would stop with his life.’’ ‘ 

‘*But how can Ihelp you? You know 
I can barely pay my own way.”’ 

‘*T don’t mean that sort of help,’’ 
said Bryden. Then he drew his chair 
nearer to mine and lowered his voice. 
‘* Dr. Cheedle saw him this afternoon 
and said there was no immediate danger. 
Nobody knows that he isdead but Moss- 
man, his personal doctor who lives in the 
house, his valet Claxton, and myself.’’ 

‘* But what of that? The whole world 
will know of it to-morrow.”’ 

‘* Before then he must have made an- 
other will.’’ 

‘*T’m afraid I don’t understand you,’ 
I answered. ‘‘ You said that Mr. Mill- 
bank is dead.” 
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“ Fifty thousand dollars for your share of the trouble.” 


Bryden laid his hand upon my arm 
and looked at me with a strange, nerv- 
ous expression on his face. 

‘* Yes, uncle is dead, but you are 
not,’’ he said. 

Ina moment it all flashed upon me. 
He wanted me to impersonate his uncle. 

‘*You wish me to commit forgery !’’ 
I gasped. 

‘* I'll make it worth your while.”’ 

‘* How?” 

‘* By the will you must make to-night 
in uncle’s bed you leave me two hun- 
dred and fifty thousand dollars. Moss- 
man and Claxton will be paid for their 
assistance, and you shall, have fifty 
thousand dollars for your share of the 
trouble.’’ 

Fifty thousand dollars ! 
reeled at the thought. To be independ- 
ent—nay, to be rich—and all by a 
stroke of the pen! But— 

Bryden watched mekeenly. ‘‘ There’s 
no time to be lost,’’ said he. ‘‘ We 
have put uncle in the dressing-room. 
You must return with me at once. 
Claxton has the coast clear. The mo- 
ment you are there we shall send for 
Greyson—uncle’s regular lawyer—and 
you will have to dictate a fresh will to 
him. You will have to sign your 


My brain 


name, of course, but any sort of ascrawl 
will do, as you are so ill. I’ve brought 
you a few of his signatures which you 
had better copy, so that you may get 
somewhere near them. You won't 
have much to do, and you'll be paid 
fifty thousand dollars for doing it.’’ 

‘* But it’s forgery,’’ I expostulated. 

‘*It’s something like it,’’ Bryden ad- 
mitted, ‘‘ but you don’t attempt to copy 
his signature exactly. A smart counsel 
might get you off on that ground if it 
came to a trial, but I don’t see how it 
could. We are going to square Grey- 
son,’’ he added triumphantly. 

‘*Square Greyson !’’ I exclaimed. 

‘* Yes, oldman, that’s a master-stroke, 
and it is you who must do it. You 
must lead up to it touchingly. Tell 
him you always intended to remember 
him, and put him down for five thou- 
sand. See how he takes it. Double it 
if youdon't think five enough, or if he 


doesn’t. We can afford to be liberal at 
times like these. That will clinch the 
matter. Even if he smelt a rat he’d 


never upset the will after that. Here 


are the autographs. Just try your hand 
at a few copies.”’ 

I made a dozen attempts and arrived 
at a very passable imitation—quite good 
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enough, Bryden said, for a man who 
had one leg on the other side of eter- 
nity. ‘‘Come along now,”’ he added, 
‘‘we'll get a cab as soon as we are a 
safe distance away.’’ 

‘* But I haven’t agreed,’’ 
lated. 

‘Come on, you old josher!’’ said 
Bryden. ‘‘ It isn’t the time for agreeing. 
It’s acting we want now.”’ 

And I went 

At last we reached the house. A 
solemn and highly respectable looking 
individual at once appeared in the door- 
way. 

‘* Claxton,” explained Bryden. 

We followed him upstairs without a 
word and without meeting a soul. Fi- 
nally we reached the bedroom—a large 
apartment with a four-poster bedstead. 
There was a door at the far side—the 
dressing-room, I reflected. 

A sandy-bearded man jumped up as 
we entered. 

‘* Dr. Mossman,”’ said Bryden. We 
bowed and shook hands. 

‘‘It is, indeed, a remarkable resem- 
blance,’’ said he. ‘‘-Now, Claxton, you 
must send for Mr. Greyson at once. 
Send Collins to his house and the wire 
to his club. Mr. , Dulcimer, I must 
trouble you to change. I'll put your 
clothes in this recess so that they’ll be 
handy. Bryden, you’d better go al- 
together.’’ 

I must confess the doctor’s author- 
itative and business-like methods gave 
me confidence. I followed his instruc- 
tions, and in ten minutes I was clad 
in Mr. Millbank’s nightshirt and in 
his bed. Then Dr. Mossman pow- 
dered my face and rubbed it in to 
produce the melancholy effect desirable. 
‘* There,’’ he said, when he had done, 
“if you are not Mr. Millbank, I don’t 
know who you are. By the by, I sup- 
pose Ned has posted you up about the 
Millbank family ?”’ 

‘* No, not particularly. He has men- 
tioned various members of it from time 
to time.’’ 

‘* Confound him then fora fool! You 
ought to have the family tree at your 
finger ends. Listen to me. ‘The late 
Mr. Millbank had three brothers and 


I expostu- 


five sisters—John, James, Rupert, Mary, 
Klizabeth—’’ andon he went. I didn’t 
attempt to follow him after the first 
sentence. Finally the door opened. 

‘Mr. Greyson, sir,’’ whispered the 
discreet Claxton. 

The doctor held up a warning finger 
and advanced to meet him 

‘*Mr. Millbank wished to see you, 
Mr. Greyson,’’ I heard him say. Then 
in reply to a question: ‘‘ I hope not. 
Still, [thought it better tosend for you, 
even at this late hour, as Mr. Millbank 
has asked for you several times.”’ 

‘* Quite right. Is he awake now?” 

The doctor came over to the bedside 
and leaned over me. ‘‘ Mr. Greyson is 
here, sir,’’ he said. 

I nodded feebly and stretched out my 
hand. I felt a gentle pressure and 
opened my eyes. So that was Greyson. 
The face seemed familiar, yet I couldn’t 
say where I had seen it before. 

** Perhaps Mr. Millbank would rather 
we were alone, doctor,’’ said Mr. Grey- 
son. 

‘*Now sir,’ said the lawyer, when 
the door had closed behind Mossman. 

‘‘T’m rather bothered about my 
nephew, Ned Bryden,’’ I said in a 
whisper scarcely more than audible. 
‘‘He’s Mary’s son, after all !’’ 

‘*Elizabeth’s,’’ corrected Greyson. 

‘*Elizabeth’s. Did I say Mary? I 
can’t concentrate my thoughts, Grey- 
son, somehow. Yes, Ned is Elizabeth’s 
boy, as yousay, and I don’t want to 
leave him penniless. The Secretary 
won’t miss it, you know.”’ 

‘The Secretary ?’’ queried Greyson. 

‘“The Secretary of the Treasury.”’ 

‘‘Oh ! the Secretary of the Treasury. 
He won’t miss it, as you say. How 
much did you think of leaving to your 
nephew ?”’ 

‘‘What do you say totwo hundred and 
fifty thousand. dollars ?’’ 

‘“‘Ah!’’ said Greyson. ‘Then after a 
pause: ‘‘Do you wish me to prepare a 
codicil giving effect to your wishes ?’’ 

‘‘T do; and I want it done at once. I 
wish it to be signed and witnessed now.”’ 

Greyson hunted round for writing 
material, which Mossman had taken 
care should beat hand. Ina very few 
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minutes he had drafted a codicil em- 
bodying my wishes. 

‘“That’s right, Greyson,’’ I said, 
when he had read it over to me. ‘‘And 
now I want you toadd something more. 
I’m not going to forget you.”’ 

Greyson started. He evidently had 
not expected this. 

‘“‘T’d much rather you did not leave 
me anything, sir,’’ he said. ‘‘It would 
be somewhat irregular under the circum- 
stances, and might look like undue in- 
fluence.’ 

‘‘Nonsense, man!’’ I said. ‘‘You 
shall read it over to the witnesses— 
Mossman and Claxton will do—and I’ll 
tell them I wanted it. You may put 
yourself down for five thousand dol- 
lars.’’ 

Greyson hesitated. Then he turned 
to the bed, and leaning over me, said: 
‘*Make it ten.”’ 

The coolness of the man staggered 
me. ‘There was never a word of thanks, 
only this audacious request. I looked 
into his face. It was unreadable. 

‘‘All right, Greyson,’’ 1 answered, 
after a moment’s pause, ‘‘you may put 
yourself down for ten thousand dollars. 
Then call Mossman and Claxton, or 
anyone else, as witnesses. Get it over 
quickly. I’m tired.”’ 

For a few minutes the lawyer scrib- 
bled away. ‘Then he went to the door, 
called Mossman, and explained matters. 

He read the codicil out aloud. All 
I remember is that out of my love and 
affection for my nephew, Ned Bryden, 
I left him two hundred and fifty thou- 
sand dollars of the money that would 
otherwise have gone to the Secretary of 
the Treasury, and furthermore, that in 
consideration for long and faithful 
services, I left George Greyson the sum 
of fifteen thousand dollars. 

‘‘Fifteen !’’ I couldn’t help ejaculat- 
ing. 

“IT think that was the figure you 
mentioned, sir,” said Greyson firmly. 
‘“‘T can make it less if you wish it.’’ 

What an unprincipled scoundrel the 
man was! He evidently believed his 


client was too weak to demur at any 
suggestion on his part, and he was tak- 
ing deliberate advantage of the situa- 
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tion. But I couldn’t afford to annoy 
him by opposition. 

‘Fifteen thousand. Quite right,’’ 
I promptly replied. ‘‘You hear, Moss- 
man? I wish to leave Mr. Greyson fif- 
teen thousand dollars.’’ 

‘*T hear, sir,’’ said Mossman. 

‘‘Now, Mr. Millbank, will you please 
sign ?’’ said Greyson, bringing me the 
document anda pen. I stretched out 
my hands feebly for them and affixed 
a scrawling signature to the codicil. 
‘I’m afraid this wouldn’t have done 
without witnesses,’’ said Greyson, ex- 


amining it critically. ‘‘Now, doctor, 
your signature, please, and yours, 
Claxton.”’ 


While they signed, I sank back as if 
exhausted by the excitement. Moss- 
man came to my side and felt my 
pulse. 

“Tt has been rather too much for my 
patient, Mr. Greyson,” he said. ‘‘I 
don’t think I would trouble him any 
further.” 

‘‘No need—just now,’’ said Greyson, 
buttoning up his coat. ‘‘Good night, 
Mr. Millbank. I hope you will feel 
easier for this night’s work. Don’t 
trouble, doctor; Claxton will show me 
out.”’ 

‘‘Well done!”’ said Mossman, when 


the door had closed behind them. 
‘‘Capital—capital! I didn’t think you 
could have pulled it offso well!’’ And 
he rubbed his hands gleefully. Then, 


‘*dress yourself leisurely. I'll come for 
you when I think you might go.”’ 

For quite half an hour I remained 
there, basking in the thought that now 
I was rich beyond the wildest dreams 
of my later years. 

Then I got up and dressed myself 
slowly, and as I did so my mind re- 
verted to Greyson. Heavens! I had 
met Greyson before. I knew I had. 
He was with Mr. Millbank that day in 
the stage. Then perhaps he sus- 
pected who I was. Of course he did. 
The cool way in which he had raised 
my bequest from five to fifteen thousand 
dollars was his method of showing his 
power. He knew he could make his 
own terms, and he had made them. 
Ah! what was that? A noise in the 
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dressing-room where 7¢ was? Nonsense! 
I was all nerves and imagination. 

I was reaching down my coat from a 
hook in the curtained recess where 
Mossman had placed it, when again I 
heard the noise. I glanced over my 
shoulder. The dressing-room door was 
slowly opening. I could have shrieked 
aloud, but horror paralysed my very 
being. I tried to move, to make arush 
from the room, but I could not stir. 
Terror glued me to the floor—and the 
dressing-room door was still opening. 
What opened it was unseen. 

Then from the other side the form of 
Mr. Millbank appeared, deathly pale, 
clad in a nightshirt. I shrank instinct- 
ively from the ghastly sight, and by a 
supreme effort drew my feet into the re- 
cess and let the curtain fall in front of 
me. Yet, horror-stricken as I was, I 
watched from out a corner. 

It was Millbank returned from the 
dead, Millbank in flesh and blood! 
He seemed to be walking in his sleep, 
staring fixedly before him. He stopped 
in the middle of the roomand hesitated. 
The bed with the clothes turned down 
attracted his attention. He walked to 
it, got in, covered himself up, and shut 
his eyes. 

Then the desperate nature of my posi- 
tion dawned upon me. Mr. Millbank 
was not dead, after all. I must get 
out of the house. I peered round 
the corner of the curtain. Mr. Mill- 
bank was evidently asleep. Dared I 
venture across the floor? I had got 
one leg out to make the attempt, when 
—what was that? Was I dreaming in 
some mad nightmare, or what? That 
was Bryden’s locust call, loud and dis- 
tinct. Nonsense! Yes, there it was 
again. It must be the insect itself. 
Ridiculous! Locusts on Fifth Avenue! 
Then it was Bryden; but what did it 
mean ? 

I listened intently, but other sounds 
now fell on my ears. Footsteps and 
voices. Then footsteps again, and the 
quick turn of the door handle, and in 
walked Greyson. Behind him were 
two others, one of whom advanced to 
the bed and laid a heavy hand on Mr. 
Millbank’s shoulder. ‘‘Marmaduke 


Dulcimer,’’ he said, ‘‘I arrest you on a 
charge of forgery.’’ 

Mr. Millbank was wide awake now. 
He leaned on his arm and stared in 
amazement at the intruders. 

‘‘Get up, Dulcimer,’’ said Greyson. 

The millionaire seemed in a haze. 
‘‘Why do youcall me by that absurd 
name? I am Edward Millbank,”’ he 
said. ; 

‘‘We know who you are,’’ replied 
Greyson, ‘‘so there’s no need to play the 
fool. Get up. We've a cab waiting 
below.”’ 

‘‘You must either be mad or drunk, 
Greyson—or both,’’ said Mr. Millbank 
slowly. 

‘* Don't be impertinent, Dulcimer,’’ 
said Greyson. ‘‘Sergeant, you'd better 
pull him out.’’ 

‘“You touch me at your peril !’’ cried 
Millbank. ‘‘Claxton! Claxton !’’ 

‘Claxton has run away,’’ said Greg- 
son. 

‘‘Run away !’’ repeated Millbank, in 
astonishment. ‘‘Where’s Mossman ?’’ 

‘‘He’s in charge of an officer below. 
Now, will you come quietly, or shall 
we make you ?”’ 

‘*‘T don’t know what your motive is, 
George Greyson,’’ said the millionaire 
sternly, ‘‘but if there's law in this city, 


Claxton, 
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you shall suffer for this night’s work.’’ 

‘What a man you are!’’ said Grey- 
son in genuine admiration. ‘‘I’ve had 
to do with many consummate scoundrels 
in my time, but never with one like 
you. But we can’t stop here all night. 
Will you come quietly or not ?’’ 

‘Since you seem to wish it particu- 
larly, I will,’’ replied Mr. Millbank 
grimly, ‘‘for I don’t feel well enough 
to struggle. Bring my clothes, please.’’ 

It was an awful moment. Greyson 
had already made a step in the direction 
of the recess in which I was concealed 
when he caught sight of a wardrobe 
opposite. He changed his mind, walked 
to that, opened it, and found some 
clothes. Ina quarter of an hour Mr. 
Millbank was dressed. 

‘‘Now, gentlemen, I’m quite ready 
to go with you,’’ he said, ‘‘if you still 
persist in this outrage.’’ 

‘We do—very much so,’ 
Greyson. 

Without another word the millionaire 
turned, and with the officer’s arm in 
his, left the room, and so downstairs. I 
watched the two cabs drive away, and 
then fled down the steps and into the 
street. Ten minutes enabled me to reach 
my apartment. I let myself in, and went 


replied 


straight to bed with a throbbing brow 
and an aching heart. 

While | lay there trying to think what 
to do, there was a loud knocking at the 
front door. I let it continue for some 
time before I took any notice. Then I 
opened the window and looked out. 
There was an electric light immediately 
in front of the house. Its light fell on 
Greyson. Behind him was a policeman, 
and a cab was drawn up a few yards 
away. 

‘‘So you’ve managed to get back,’’ 
said the lawyer, in tones that showed 
his bitter disappointment.’ 

‘“‘What do you mean ?’”’ I asked. ‘‘I 
am always here at this time.”’ 

‘We'll see how long you have been 
in to-night, anyway,’’ said Greyson. 
‘“‘T wish to speak to your landlady.” 

‘“‘She’s visiting her uncle Benjamin 
in Paterson,’ I replied, ‘‘and I’m 
quite alone in the house; but if you'll 
leave your name, I'll tell her you 
called.’’ 

“Then if she is out, perhaps your 
friend Bryden will be able to give us 
the information we require,’’ said Grey- 
son sarcastically. ‘‘If you don’t open 
the door, we shall be obliged to use 
force.” 
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‘*My dear sir,’’ I replied, my spirits 
rising with the forlornness of his hope, 
‘‘force is unnecessary. I enter my pro- 
test against your summary proceeding, 
but as soon as I can find my trousers 
I'll come down.” 

I let them in, and they searched 
every room, every corner, and cupboard 
in the place—of course, in vain. 

“‘T told you she wasn’t here,’’ I said, 
when at last they gave up their fruitless 
quest. ‘‘She said she was going to see 
her uncle Benjamin. I do hope she 
hasn’t done anything very wrong. I 
always took her for a most respectable 
person.”’ 

If a glare could have killed me, I 
should have died upon the spot. Then 
the lawyer turned on his heels and left 
the house; the policeman followed. 
They got into the cab, slammed the door 
and drove away. 

And now for the most surprising 
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event in a sequence of surprises. Mr. 
Millbank had not left his money to the 
Secretary of the Treasury after all. He 
died the following February, leaving a 
will dated some years before, and a 
codicil signed the week after the events 
above described. 

By the will Ned Bryden had a legacy 
of fifty thousand dollars bequeathed 
him, Dr. Mossman ten thousand dollars, 
and Claxton five thousand dollars. 

By the codicil Ned’s legacy was re- 
voked, while the other fifteen thousand 
dollars was transferred to ‘‘George 
Greyson, as a token of esteem for faithful 
service on the eighth of September last."’ 

It is evident that, little as I suspected 
it, | have the making of a criminal in 
me. Opportunity alone is required for 
its development. Ican only hope that 
the recollection of the narrow escape I 
have had will keep me in the path of 
virtue should temptation again arise. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 


THE FIRST CLAIM 


OSELEY had amused himself, in 
the absence of his mates, by peg- 
ging out a supposititious claim, 

twenty-four feet by eighteen. He was 
much astonished, and withal as elated as 
his easy nature would permit, at Denis’ 
decision in the morning. Denis found the 
pegs almost in the shadow of the blue 
gum-tree, beneath which they pitched 
their tent, and hedeclared that they could 
not possibly do better. The tall digger 
was duly quoted on the possibilities of 
Black Hill Flat. Its merits as a resi- 
dential quarter were already obvious, 
and the party spent a happy Sunday in 
re-pitching the tent and carefully ar- 
ranging the whole encampment. 

The day was an experience in itself. 


It was kept wonderfully holy, 
community, in those wilds 
Doherty took a morning walk; it did 
not interest Moseley, who had also 
volunteered to cook; but Denis was 
much struck and a little touched to 
meet the strings of Sunday promenad- 
ers, all in their best and « 
home, and to realize that 
digger was a really law-abiding creature 
after all. Outside every tent the Sun- 
day dinner smoked or hissed on fires all 
but invisible in the strong sunlight ; 
one or two had been turned into canvas 
church or chapel, and a familiar hymn, 
heard in passing, was only the more 
moving for the gruff which 
groaned it forth. 


by that 
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The Gold License at that time cost 
thirty shillings; it had to be renewed 
monthly at the same tariff, and it car- 
ried with it as many vexatious restric- 
tions as were ever put in print on docu- 
ment of the sort. But the three new 
diggers, who were the first to obtain 
their’s on the Monday morning, did not 
wait to read the regulations. Two of 
them rushed back through the heat to 
Black Hill Flat, where Doherty had 
turned the first sod, and Denis many 
more, before Moseley rejoined them at 
his leisure. 

Rather more than a foot’s depth of 
black soil was soon turned up, and then 
rather less than another foot of reddish 
colored clay, much harder to work upon; 
by the time he was through this layer 
Denis perspired freely, and was inclined 
to be irritable with Moseley, who was 
for ‘‘trying a tub’’ already, and seemed 
to have Jimmy with him for once. 

‘The washdirt’s from six to twelve 
feetdown,’’ Denisobjected. ‘‘Everybody 
says so; and we shall hardly get as far 
to-day. Besides, where’s the cradle to 
try yourtubin? I thought we would 
pick one up this evening.”’ 

‘‘We might have tried some in a tin,”’ 
said Moseley, who, like many a mild 
being, had no slight gift of opposition. 
‘“The way to paddock is to keep on try- 
ing it all the way down. That’s what 
we used to do on Bendigo.”’ 

‘‘What’s paddocking ?”’ 

‘‘Well, it’s the most superficial form 
of surfacing. But I’m not set on it,”’ 
added Moseley, with obvious sincerity. 
‘‘T’ll tell you whatI might do,’’ hesaid. 
“IT might go and buy the Long Tom 
while you two work at the hole. That’s 
a thing I could do, for it won’t be the 
first I’ve bought.”’ 

At last back came Moseley, strolling 
with a huge cigar, and a box of them 
under one arm, but no cradle. 

“T’ve got it,’’ said he. ‘‘It’ll be here 
directly; a couple of Chinamen are 
bringing it slung on a bamboo pole. I 
got it for thirty bob. But look here 
what I have bought—a box of the 
best—but they’re out of my private 
pocket, and better not ask the price.’’ 

That day they got down four or five 
feet, and tried two or three tubs towards 
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evening, walking over half a mile with 
each, first and last, and extracting 
altogether one penny weight of gold pre- 
cisely, or about four shillings sterling. 
And the expenses of the party to this 
date were £18:10:0. 

The first week’s record was bad 
enough to make them laugh and too 
bad to continue. Washing everything 
after the second day, they had exactly 
half an ounce of gold dust by next 
Saturday night, while their further ex- 
penses amounted to several pounds. 

The second week realized three ounces 
(£12:1:6), and cost less, though Mose- 
ley insisted on laying in 50 lbs. of flour 
as a bargain for £2:15:0. But Denis 
for one refused to be comforted by the 
second week. It was not bad, but to 
him a total and immediate failure would 
have been more acceptable than the 
prospect of a run of such insignificant 
success. The second week raised 
neither high hope nor a laugh; the third 
began better, with an ounce on the 
Monday, but dropped at once to three 
or four pennyweight a day. This was 
worse than Moseley had done on Bendi- 
go, and he wassoon advocating a new 
claim or some lead that held good to 
the water’s edge; but Denis was not so 
readily deterred, much less since at the 
outset he had invented a contrivance 
which reduced to a minimum the 
natural disadvantages of the flat. This 
was a hand-barrow to hold as much 
washdirt as half-a-dozen tubs, and so 
save as many journeys to and from the 
river. It was only a couple of saplings 
with a few feet of canvas nailed across, 
which it took two to carry when full, 
but nobody happened to have thought 
of it before, and it was a success when 
nothing else succeeded. 

Moseley began to talk seriously of 
throwing the whole thing up, and it 
was plain he regretted his second in- 
nings on the gold-fields, yet he was not 
the man to desert his mates ; and this 
soon becamethe greatest embarrassment 
of all. There was much that was lov- 
able in Moseley. He was the cheeriest 
member of the party, and in happier 
circumstances would have been its life 
and soul. His consistent good-humor 
it also made 


was his saving merit ; 
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him in a sense incorrigible; for one 
must be more of a brute than Denis 
could ever have been to blame with 
any bitterness a man who was at all 
times unaffectedly prepared to blame 
himself. ‘There was, however, one oc- 
casion upon which even Denis felt in- 
clined to say exactly what he felt and 
rather more; he had at last written a 
letter, and on coming home with 
Doherty, after a Saturday’s shopping, 
had found it gone from the rack which 
a few stitches had made in the canvas 
over the place where he laid his head. 
‘* Where’s my letter?’’ he asked at 
once. His tanned face was pale as well 
as blank. 
‘It’s gone,’ 
reassuring nod. 
“"< Who sent it ?”’ 


’ 


replied Moseley with a 


yone ! 

‘* I did, with one of my own. I say, 
I hope I haven’t done wrong, Dent? 
It’s English mail day, you know, and I 
thought you'd forgotten it.’’ 

‘* But it wasn’t sealed, man—it wasn’t 
even finished.’’ 

‘*T’m certain it was sealed, Dent. 
Why, it was all ready stamped.” 

‘*T meant to add some more now. I 
simply slipped it into the envelope to 
be ready in case there wasn’t time. It’s 
all right, Moseley. I had finished it in 
a way. It was very good of you to 
trouble.’’ 

‘“There was an old soldier came 
along,’’ said Moseley, coloring—‘‘ not 
a bad old chap, but a bit of a gossip—he 
had a look down the hole, and asked 
how we were doing, and drank a pan- 
nikin of tea. As he was going to the 
postoffice, and offered to post my letter 
for me, I let him take them both.’’ 

Denis could hardly believe his ears. 

‘* You gave my letter to that strange 
digger ?” 

‘* And my own with it, Dent.’’ 

‘« A man you'd never set eyes on be- 
fore ?”’ 

‘‘T certainly never had, but we had 
quite a long chat first, and he seemed a 
decent soul enough. I sawno reason to 
distrust him, at any rate. I know what 
you’re saying to yourself,’’ added Mose- 
ley, as Denis smiled sardonically ; ‘‘ but 
I’ve been more careful since Churcher 
and Weedon taught mealesson. Even 
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if I’m still the worst judge of charac- 
ter in the world, what object could any- 
body have in tampering with simple let- 
ters like ours ?”’ 

The ingenuous question gave Denis 
an idea. 

‘* What was the fellow like to look 
at ?’’ he asked in his turn. 

** Oh, just a respectable elderly man, 
not much of the old soldier about him ; 
but how many must there be on these 
diggings, and how many look the 
part?” 

‘* Did he tell you which diggings he 
came from ?’’ asked Denis. 

** Sailor’s Gully.”’ 

Denis breathed again. He knew that 
Devenish and Jewson were at the Gravel 
Pits. He had really no reason to con- 
nect the man who had taken the letters 
with the man whom he had in mind; 
and further questioning finally relieved 
him of the idea, partly because Moseley 
was unconsciously anxious to make the 
best of his emissary. But the alterca- 
tion had stirred the emotions of both 
young men ; neither spoke in his nat- 
ural voice ; each resembled an unpleas- 
ing portrait of himself. So much had 
been said, however, that it was an op- 
portunity for saying more. 

**You know, Dent,’’ Moseley went 
on, ‘‘I’ve had enough of the whole 
thing. I made a mistake when I 
turned back with you instead of taking 
the first ship home as I had intended.’’ 

Denis said nothing. ‘The sentiment 
expressed was too identical with his 
own. Doherty reduced the considerate 
distance to which he had withdrawrtf, 
and there was no doubt he was begin- 
ning to listen. 

** But I hadn’t written to say I was 
going home,’’ continued Moseley, ‘‘ so 
I’m expecting my money at Christmas. 
It won’t be much—thirty pounds—but 
it’s sure. You see, my father wasn’t 
so sanguine as I was when I came out, 
and he’s allowing me sixty pounds a 
year.” 

Moseley smiled a little sadly. Doherty 
drew afew steps nearer. Denis had be- 
come a picturesque study in sympathy, 
framed in the opening of the tent. 

‘‘T wish I could persuade you to 
come home with me after Christ- 
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mas !’’ said Moseley, wistfully enough. 

Doherty looked tragically at Denis, 
but could have flung up his wide- 
awake at the way Denis shook his head 
without a word. 

‘Then I'll be shot if I go either !” 
cried Moseley with a noble tremor in 
his voice. 

‘“My dear fellow !’’ urged Denis, 
while Doherty spun round on his heel. 

‘*No,’’ said Moseley, ‘‘ you stood by 
me, and I’ll stand by you as long as you 
stay on Ballarat. It’s no use talking, 
because I won't listen toa word. You 
went through fire for me, Dent—you 
both did—and I’d go through fire and 
water for you! And look here, Dent, 
I’ll never do another silly thing, and 
I’ll work harder and cook better, you 
mark my words !’’ 

They were such as neither listener 
had ever heard from him before; but, 
indeed, Doherty was no longer listening 
with any interest, and Denis was too 
much affected to perceive that the hu- 
morist of the party was surpassing him- 
self when least intending it. All he 
could do was to drop his two hands on 
Moseley’s shoulders and shake him 
affectionately until the fellow smiled. 

‘* But what about the thirty pounds, 
when it comes ?’’ asked Denis, with 
presence of mind and some sudden 
eagerness. 

Moseley’s face lit up with the sacred 
flame of loyalty. 

‘* It goes into the Company,”’ said he. 
‘*T’ll back you with my last stiver as 
long as you stay on Ballarat.’’ 


CHAPTER XV. 
A PIOUS FRAUD. 


So the little Company continued its 
existence, and on Black Hill Flat, be- 
cause Denis was more and more against 
sinking a second hole until there was no 
more gold to be got out of the first. It 
was like his thoroughness and tenacity 
of character, but was inconsistent with 
his original attitude as a digger. A 
moderate success was of no use to him; 
it must be a small fortune, or it might 
as well be nothing at all. He was fur- 
ther fortified by the opinion of one 
whom he instinctively regarded as an 
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expert. Passing with Moseley through 
Rotten Gulley, on the Eureka Lead, to 
look at one of the many sites which his 
companion fancied in these days, Denis 
became much more interested in a very 
well-built hut in juxtaposition to an 
evidently deep hole with a capital wind- 
lass atop. A fellow with trim whiskers 
and an expression of splendid disgust 
was turning the handle, and, as they 
watched, a very muddy digger came up 
standing in the pail, from which he step- 
ped with as much daintiness as a lady 
with a dress to spoil. 

‘* Thank you,”’ said this one in an off- 
hand way to the other, but Denis he 
favored with a stare, followed by the 
shortest of nods, for it was the deep- 
sinker who had recommended Black 
Hill Flat. 

‘* Did you try the flat ?’’ said he. 

‘*T’ve been trying it ever since,’ 
said Denis, and soon added with what 
result. He was furthermore able to 
answer one or two technical questions 
in such a way as to interest the deep- 
sinker, who seemed quite struck with 
the simple device of the hand-barrow. 

‘* Well,’’ said he, as the partners were 
taking their leave, ‘‘I can’t help my 
opinion, and I’ve got it still. I believe 
there’s gold on Black Hill Flat, and 
plenty of it; what’s more, it’s the sort 
of nice dry place where it should be 
pretty near the surface, if it’s there at 
all. But of course you might prick 
about for a year without finding it. I’m 
sorry I said so much about the place 
the other day ; if I hadn’t I'd give you 
another piece of advice now, and that 
would be to take your time and go in 
for deep sinking. You’re too good a 
man for surfacing. Good-afternoon to 
you, and better luck.’’ And he ducked 
into his hut with a last least nod. 

The upshot of this conversation and 
of another between Denis and Moseley 
upon the obvious quality of the deep- 
sinker was that Moseley went ‘‘ pricking 
about ”’ the flat while Denis persisted in 
the old hole, and Jim Doherty oscillated 
between the pair. But Moseley was a 
poor digger and scarcely pricked skin- 
deep. He soon went back to his evil 


cooking, which, however, had been less 
evil since the little scene with Denis. 
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Early to bed was the digger’s natural 
law, but if Denis kept it he would be 
wide awake again by the smallest hours, 
and so lie tossing till the flat was astir. 
He found it a lesser evil to sit up late over 
a lenely camp-fire, and beguiled these 
vigils with congenial employment. He 
was making a new map of the diggings. 
It grew out of odd scraps marked in 
pencil on Denis’ walks abroad; some of 
the latter he even took on purpose dur- 
ing these very sleepless nights. There 
were the depths of sinkings where Denis 
could ascertain them, and the various 
leads flowed in rivers of bold red ink, 
which made up for any lack of academic 
accuracy with a very stimulating appeal 
to the imagination. But that was to 
come; as yet it was a spy’s map, which 
even Jimmy had not seen. 

And sometimes when it had been put 
away forthe night, and there was enough 
fire still to kick into a redder glow, 
or a great white moon in the sky, then 
sometimes Denis would loosen the shirt 
that he buttoned higher than most, 
and there was a little ring his Nan had 
given him, the red-white-and-blue of 
its ruby, diamond and sapphire twin- 
kling and glittering as it had in the light 
of day upon her finger; and there was 
the lanyard of her beloved hair, and it, 
too, shone as though still upon her 
sunny head; and so he thought she 
told him she was well. But what had 
he to tell her? He had stayed behind 
to do something that was not yet fairly 
begun, and already two months were up. 

After one such night in the middle 
of December the beginning of the end 
came quite quickly and naturally at the 
following evening’s meal. Moseley had 
received his remittance days before it 
was due, and, as Denis said, it could 
not have come at a better time. At 
this the moneyed partner had looked up 
from his platter in somewhat anxious 
inquiry. 

‘* Because I’m going to take your ad- 
vice,’ explained Denis, ‘‘and give in 
—and clear out!”’ 

‘* Home to England ?’’ cried Moseley, 
while Doherty stayed the hand that held 
a loaded fork. 

Denis shook his head, and Moseley's 
face fell a little; but Doherty sat munch- 


ing with a satisfaction as solid as the 
morsel in his mouth. 

‘* Eureka ?’’ inquired Moseley, put- 
ting a brave face on it. 

** No.” 

‘IT know!” chimed in Doherty. 
‘* Sailor’s Gully ?” 

** No, Jimmy.’’ 

** Little Bendigo, then.’’ 

“ha 

Jimmy said he gave itup. But Mose- 
ley had an idea. 

‘** Not the other Bendigo, Dent ?”’ 

Denis smiled assent. ‘‘ From what 
you've always said,’’ he went on, ‘‘ it’s 
the better diggings of the two.”’ 

‘*T believe it is,’’ said Moseley, doubt- 
fully. 

‘* Not quiteso overrun and overdone, 
you know.”’ 

‘‘No; that isso, I’m sure; but—but, 
I say, Dent, I don’t want to show my 
face there again, I don't really !’’ said 
Moseley, with a manifold anxiety more 
droll than he supposed. ‘‘You may 
laugh,’’ he wenton,smiling himself, ‘‘but 
I didn’t commit a crime there, though 
youmightthinkit. But I did pretend that 
I had done pretty well. I let them think 
I was on the point of sailing, cock-a- 
hoop for England, home and beauty !”’ 

“And so you are,’’ said Denis at 
length; he spoke very quiety, but with 
a conviction that turned Moseley’s 
blushes to an almost passionate glow. 
Yet in an instant the loyal creature was 
fighting his heart’s desire. 

‘*T don’t want to desert you,’’ he said. 
**T don't—and won't !’’ . 

‘*Then you keep us here.’’ 

‘**‘T don’t want to do that either. Yet 
you see my position about Bendigo ?” 
And his troubled glance included 
Doherty, whose brown face wasalso awry 
with mixed feeling. 

‘*We see it perfectly, my dear fellow, ”’ 
Denis answered; ‘‘and if we ever have 
another mate’? (Doherty looked up 
quickly), ‘‘may he be half as staunch 
as you! We have done our best, but 
so far we’ve made a mess of it. You 
had had enough in October, and you’ve 
wasted these two months on our ac- 
count out of the sheer goodness of your 
heart; my dear Moseley, you shan’t 
waste another week.’’ 
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And they really parted in three or 
four days, and at a point not very much 
further than that from which they had 
first beheld the tents and mud-heaps of 
Ballarat; only Jimmy looked his last on 
them with a sigh, and even he had re- 
covered his spirits when it came to 
clasping hands. But all three hadlight 
hearts at the last, and shoulders to 
match; for they had sold their entire kit 
at the very fair figure of £11:3:0. They 
had also cash in hand to the tune of 
£,2:11:6,s0 that the Bendigonians had 
nearly #10 as their share, to take with 
them to the new field, but as Denis said, 
at least a hundred pounds’ worth of ex- 
perience to put to it. It may be added 
that the Company’s debt to Moseley 
had been duly, if not forcibly, dis- 
charged; but after all, they had taken 
some thirteen ounces of gold out of the 
maligned hole on Black Hill Flat, and 
sold the same for over £50. 

Denis and Jim stood without speak- 
ing while Moseley hurried away from 
them down the Melbourne road; but it 
may have been that their hands ached 
more from his than did their hearts. 
When he had waved his wideawake at 
the bend, and they theirs for the last 
time, it is certain that from that moment 
the original pair were more to each 
other than they had been for two weari- 
some months. Nor had Denis long to 
wait for Mr. Doherty's earlier manner, 
which got up like a breeze in the free 
expression of his opinion that ten 
pounds was not enough to ‘‘see’’ them 
to Bendigo, ‘‘let alone starting of us 
when we gets there.’’ 

‘‘Perhaps it isn’t,’’ said Denis, slack- 
ening a stride which had lacked some- 
thing since the parting of the ways. 
‘‘Let’s sit down under that gum-tree 
and talk about it. If you are right,’ 
continued Denis, passing a slab of to- 
bacco when they were duly seated, ‘‘it 
might be better to turn back to Balla- 
rat instead of going on to Bendigo.”’ 

The matter-of-fact tone in which 
Denis made this startling suggestion 
betrayed him to: Doherty without more 
ado. ‘‘You meant to doit all along,’’ 
said he. 

‘It was the only way to do it,’’ said 
Denis, rubbing his tobacco between 
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both palms, ‘‘without hurting any- 
body’s feelings. Now he need never 
know. He hada heart of gold, Jimmy, 


but it was the only kind we should 
have got with him; and that’s the last 
word about him now he’s gone, poor 
chap! Back he goes to silly Suffolk, 
and back we go to Ballarat with nine- 
pound-three between us! But no more 
nice dry games on Black Hill Flat, or 
anywhere else where the chances are 
big and the certainties next to nothing; 
we're going to sink deep and wet and 
dirty, Jimmy, and we’re not going to 
sink on chance !’’ 

Jimmy’s eyes were wide open in all 
senses at once. 

“Sink deep on nine-pound-three, 
mister? And you’ve been studyin’ the 
‘ole game all this time ?” 

‘*There’s this,” said Denis, produc- 
ing Bullocky’s nugget. ‘‘I believe you 
still have its fellow.” 

‘‘And many’s the time I’ve thought 
of it,” cried Jimmy—‘‘but you said we 
was to keep them for ever, for luck !” 

‘‘A lot of luck they’ve brought us,” 
said Denis; ‘‘on the other hand, I’ve 
learnt a lot since then; and even now | 
don’t propose to part with them alto- 
gether. Come a bit nearer: I’ve some- 
thing to show you,” continued Denis, 
drawing out his new map. ‘‘I’ve made 
this at odd times, some of it when you 
and Moseley were fast asleep. You see 
the double lines straggling from top to 
bottom like a bit of loose tape? That's 
the Yarrowee.” 

‘*And the little squares sprinkled all 
over ?” 

‘*Fancy tents.” 

‘“‘And the centipedes, or whatever 
they are ?” 

‘*The Seven Hills of Ballarat, Jimmy! 
Bakery Hill, Specimen Hill, and all the 
rest.” 

‘‘And the hanks of red-ink in be- 
tween the hills, twisting all over the 
place, under half the tents and holes; 
you must have put ’em in first, mister; 
they look like rivers of blood, and I’m 
blest if | know what else they do look 
like !’’ 

‘*They’re rivers of gold, Jimmy, and 
I did put them in first.’’ 

Jimmy looked up very quizzically, 
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Denis 


for of course he felt that he was being 
quizzed, and made a scathing inquiry 
as to the green that was or was not in 
his piercing eye. But Denis swore to 
his golden rivers, and then admitted 
they were under ground, which height- 
ened Jimmy’s interest while it restored 
his faith. 

‘* They’re the leads, of course,” con- 
tinued Denis, ‘‘ and the leads are neither 
more nor less than rivers of gold, flow- 
ing on the bed-rock at heights varying 
with its height, or, if you like, frozen, 
where they flowed a million years ago. 
It will take time, Jimmy, perhaps weeks 
and months before we sink deep enough 
to begin driving right and left as all the 
deep sinkers do. 

Doherty began to feel consoled fora 
prospect which could not but chill his 
younger blood alittle. He was content, 
however, to inquire how Denis could 
know before he went to work that he 
was sinking in the right place. And in 
a moment their heads were together 
again over the map. 

“You remember what the squares 
and blots are ?” 

‘* Tents and holes.’ 

‘‘’Then don’t you see how closely 
they follow and fill the red rivers ?” 

‘*’'There’s nothing else from bank to 
bank.” 

‘* Well, we’ve only got to squeeze in 
between any of them, on the lead we 
decide on, say Eureka or Sailor’s Gully, 
wherever there’s room to peg out a claim 
and pitch a tent. Now look up to the 
top of the map, and tell me if you see 
that square and blot all by themselves.” 

‘* T see them.’’ 

‘* High and dry on the banks of one 
red river, instead of on the river itself?” 

“ye.” 

‘That was our old claim.’ 


’ 


CHAPTER XVI. 
A WINDFALL. 


The pair had passed the place where 
they had waved farewell to Moseley, 
and were in sound, but not quite in 
sight, of all that one of them had never 
expected to see or to hear again, when 
a voice hailed them in the rear and they 
found that a buggy and pair had crept 
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upon them while they talked. Doherty 
was atonce annoyed. He had not been 
so happy for two months. But Denis 
became as promptly interested in the 
driver of the buggy, who drove alone, 
and looked as though he might have got 
up at Bedford Row, what with his black 
silk stock, his high hat still shining 
through its layer of yellow dust, and 
his spectacled face clean-shaven to the 
lips. 

‘* May I ask if you are Ballarat dig- 
gers,” said he, ‘‘or new arrivals, like 
myself ?”’ 

‘“We are diggers,” replied Denis, 
‘‘and Ballarat’s just over that hill.” 

** So I should suppose,’’ observed the 
gentleman from afar, and proceeded to 
weigh the couple with a calculating eye. 
‘* Been at it long ?’’ he added as one 
who did not find them altogether want- 
ing. 

‘* A couple of months.”’ 

‘‘Humph! Not so long as I should 
have liked, but there’s just a chance 
that you can help me, as I am sure you 
will, sir,’’ nodding at Denis, who nod- 
ded back, ‘‘ if youcan. Perhaps the lad 
will beso kind as to hold my horse. Ah, 
now I have it !’’ And he produced a pho- 
tograph of the carte-de-visite size, then 
alone in vogue, and shook it playfully 
at Denis before putting it into his out- 
stretched hand. ‘‘ There, sir!’’ he 
wound up. ‘‘If you happen to know 
that face just say so, and if you do not 
know it have the goodness not to pre- 
tend you do. The answer to the ques- 
tion is Yes or No.’’ 

Denis looked upon the full-length 
presentment of a very tall gentleman in 
a frock coat, a white waistcoat, and an 
attitude as stiff as the heart of an early 
Victorian photographer could desire. 
An elbow rested on the pedestal of a 
draped pillar, and the thumb of that 
hand in the watch-pocket; but the 
handsome face looked contemptuously 
conscious of its own self-consciousness, 
only it wasthe very gentlest contempt, 
and Denis recognized the expression 
before the face. Strip off his muddy 
rags, re-apparel him thus, shave his 
chin and nick his beard into flowing 
whiskers, and there was their friend the 
deep-sinker, not a day younger than 
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when Denis had last seen him on his 
claim in Rotten Gully. 

‘“The answer is yes,’’ he said, return- 
ing the likeness. 

‘*You don’t want the lad to confirm 
your view ?”’ 

‘*As you like; but he has only seen 
him once, and I have twice. It’s the 
deep-sinker, Jimmy,’’ added Denis over 
his shoulder. 

The shaven gentleman pulled a wry 
face. 

‘*May I ask if that’s the only name 
you know him by ?”’ 

‘‘T have never heard his name; but 
that’s what he is, and the most scienti- 
fic one I’ve come across.”’ 

The wry face went into a dry smile. 

‘*Would you very much mind getting 
up beside me and directing me how to 
find him ?”’ 

‘I should be delighted to have the 
lift.’’ 

‘““Thanky. There’ll be room for 
your young friend behind. This is one 
of those happy coincidences which 
almost give one back one’s childish be- 
lief in luck !”’ 

The diggings were in the state of 
suspended animation which was their 
normal condition from twelve to three. 
Among the windsails and the wind- 
lasses Denis took the reins, and in a 
few minutes the buggy drew up beside 
the deep-sinker’s solid little hut, in 
whose shade his soured assistant sat 
asleep, with his eyebrows up, and the 
corners of his mouth turned down, even 
in his dreams. 

‘‘Where’s your master ?’’ demanded 
the visitor, causing Denis and Doherty 
to exchange glances; bit the other 
merely opened a long-suffering eye, 
pointed indoors, and had closed it again 
before their gentleman descended. 

At his request, the partners remained 
in the buggy. The quiet voice of the 
deep sinker was not to be heard outside, 
but the visitor’s was, and eventually 
the pair emerged. 

‘*But I’ve just touched bottom,’’ the 
tall digger expostulated. ‘‘After weeks 
and months, I’ve got down to it 
at last, and now you want to carry 
me off !”’ 

The visitor whispered some smiling 
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argument, which elicited a shrug of the 
familiar and restrained contempt. 

“Tt isn’t the money,’’ said the tall 
man. ‘‘It’s the fun of the thing, don’t 
you know.’’ 

The visitor took out his watch as 
though they could just catch a train. 

‘*]’ve arranged for fresh horses all 
along the road,’’ said he. ‘‘I hope 
I made it plain about the first ship. 
It may sail the day after to-morrow, and 
it will be the last for weeks.’’ 

‘*Charles,’’ said the digger, ‘‘ I’ve 
gotto go home. Are youcoming with 
me, or will you stay out here and make 
your fortune out of the hole? I'll make 
you a present of it if you will.”’ 

But the look of splendid disgust had 
vanished as if by magic from the assist- 
ant’s face. ‘‘I’ll go home with you, 
sir!’’ he said emphatically, and then 
looked from one gentleman to the other 
as though he might have committed a 
solecism. 

‘*So it’s to you I owe my prompt 
discovery,’ said the digger turning to 
Denis ; ‘‘’pon my word I’m not as 
grateful to youasI oughtto be! Doing 
any better on Black Hill Flat ?’’ 

‘““T’ve left it,’’ said Denis rather 
shortly. 

‘“ Would you like to take over this 
claim and hole ?”’ 

‘‘T have no money,’’ said Denis. 
Behind him Doherty had given a gasp, 
followed now by something like a sob 
of disappointment. But the deep-sinker 
wore the broadest smile they had ever 
seen upon his languid countenance. 

‘* My dear friend, I don’t want money 
for it!” cried he. ‘‘I want a worthy 
inheritor, with energy and ideas, some- 
body a cut above the stupid average, 
and, by Jove, you’re my very man! 
Come on; if you don’t the whole thing 
will be jumped by the nearest ruffian. 
I don’t say there’s much in the hole; 
but it’s a good hole as far as it goes. 
I’m rather proud of it, and not sure it 
hasn’t gone far enough. Ishould start 
driving, if I were you, and I wish you 
the luck you deserve. Thank me! 
What for? If you don’t come in some 
one else will. I am only too glad to 
leave the little place in such good hands, 
I assure you.” 


( To be continued.) 




















THE ARTIFICE OF PAP HOGGIN 


By HARRY IRVING GREENE 


RKANSAS. A narrow, dust-carpeted 
A road that sought the hill’s crest along 

the line of least resistance; a buzzard, 
head drooping and fast asleep upon the atro- 
phied limb of a lightning-blasted pine; a 
razor-back hog listlessly stropping his sharp 
spine against a tamarack ; a melancholy ruin 
of a steed with a wisp of grass protruding 
from his mouth, fallen asleep in the very act 
of mastication. 

And in the middle of the road a man, lean 
as a starved pike, who wearily, oh, so wearily, 
dragged his reluctant feet by main strength 
towards the little log bridge upon which 
roosted a dejected figure with elbows on 
knees and chin on palms. 

And at last the traveler, reaching the side 
of the sitter, swung hisown long legs over the 
bridge’s edge and somewhat later spoke. 

‘*Mawnin’, Pete.” 

‘* Mawnin’, Zeke.”’ 

Silence. Steadfastly the eyes of the origi- 
nal squatter continued to scan the bosom of 
the pool, and at length curiosity spread the 
new-comer's face. ‘‘ Expectin’ to spy some- 
thin’ down that-a-way ?’’ he inquired nodding 
towards the water. The one addressed 
aroused himself and slowly drew forth 
an ancient watch. 

‘It's been a powerful passel of time 
now,” he droned, returning the watch 
to his pocket. 

‘*T’'m listenin’ right peart for news.” 

‘*Well, yo’ see it was this-a-way. 

Old Pap Hoggin allowed he’d gamble 
me fower bits he could abide three min- 
utes consecutive under water—samie as 
if it was cawn whiskey. Pussunally 


I didn’t reckon he'd be so brash as to resk 
it, but he did, and he’s suttenly winned. 
It’s been five minutes now sence I seen that 
bald place on the summit of his haid a-sinkin’ 
down and down in the pool, gettin’ littler and 
littler until it wasn’t no bigger’n a hen’s aig 
and finally disappearin’ altogether. Pete re- 
lapsed into his former position and continued 
to stare. 

Silence, while another minute dragged its 
length along; then with a struggle Zeke 
brought himself to life. ‘‘ Mighty curious 
why he don’t arise up and collect,’’ said he 
thoughtfully. Then, as if suddenly inspired, 
‘*Reckon the dogged critter has gawn to wuk 
and drowndid hisself ?’’ 

Pete pursed his lips, scratched himself pro- 
miscuously, and pondered at some length. 
‘*Tain’t likely. More probable he’s doin’ it 
jest to be comical. Allers was a cuttin’ up 
sech fool frolics.’’ He spat copiously upon 
the stream and closed his eyes. 

More silence. And then, ‘‘How long has 
he been under accordin’ to present reckonin’, 
Pete ?’’ 

‘*Purty nigh eight minutes now, Zeke.” 














Reckon the dogged critter has gawn to wuk and drowndid hisself?” 
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The latter's head waved slowly, solemnly. 
‘* That's a powerful period fer to quit inhalin’ 
oxengin and nitergin. Reckon he’s shore 
gettin’ drowndid. We-uns better up and 
wrassle around right smart.” 

Pete nodded. “Can't possible allow him 
only jest one minute mo’. If he don’t sprout 
up by then there ain’t no use expectin’ him 
fer three days—unless we fishes him out.” 
He raised his voice. ‘‘ Hay, Pap Hoggin, yo’ 
quit yo’ fool ridiculousness and come up 
heah.’’ The two settled themselves lower to 
await the result of this command. 

The minute passed. ‘‘ Whut’ll we-uns do 
about this heah circumstance, Zeke?’’ said 
the loser of the four bits, a touch of anxiety 
in his tone. ‘‘ We-uns musn’t perch heah 
like a passel of turtils on a lawg and see a 
feller critter drowndid and not scamper 
around a bit. We-uns must up and doin’.”’ 

Zeke acquiesced. ‘‘ Jest whut I been a-tell- 
in’ myself ovah and ovah lately. Reckon 
yo’d bettah gallop up town and tote back a 
pike-pole. I’ll squat heah and see that he 
don’t get away while yo’s gawn.”’ 

‘‘Naw, yo’ go a-gallopin’, yo’s spryer’n me. 
Besides I’m feelin’ powerful weak and shakin’ 
steady account ager.’’ The sufferer drew his 
knees up to his chin and groaned direfully. 

Sighing deeply, yet yielding to this force- 
ful argument Zeke arose, stretched each long 
limb first separately, then all in chorus, and 
wandered away. At a distance of ten yards 
Pete’s voice again assailed him. 

“Got any eatin’ terbacker about yo’ pus- 
son?” The other nodded. 

‘‘Much obleeged if yo’d loan me a bite.”’ 

“Got ter come heah if yo’ hankers for a 
chaw.”’ 

“Reckon I'll abide until yo’ 
Goin’ ter scamper along now? 

**Yo’ bet.’’ 

And at last he was fairly upon his journey. 

Long was he gone. And during the peace- 
ful interval the man upon the bridge, the 
buzzard upon the limb, the steed by the way- 
side and the razor-back against the tamarack, 
slumbered. 

Still, in the end he returned, and returning 
bore upon his narrow shoulder a long, slender 
pole, steel tipped and steel gaffed. At the 
falling of his feet upon the bridge the watcher 
unclosed his eyes. 

‘“‘Reckon yo’ didn’t learn nothin’ fresh up 
yander ?”” 

Zeke waved his head. ‘‘Didn’t notice no- 
body but Doc Clay. Told him about Pap 
bein’ a-drowndin’ down here in the pool and 
he's goin’ to drap down after a bit and see if 
he can bail him out, blow him up and get him 
in wukin’ order once mo’. But I reckon its 
gettin’ too late. Taint no blame of ourn, how- 


comes back. 
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soever. We suttenly was mighty patient in 
givin’ him a chance to arise. Heerdit thunder 
jest now.” 

‘“‘Reckon a stawm is comin’. If yo’ get on 
the hind end of that lawg yo’ can hook him 
up handy. Couldn’t possibly walk no lawg 
myself count of shakin’ so,”’ 

‘Don’t seem as ’twas hardly wuth while 
pesterin’ about it befo’ suppah. Howsoever 
—’’ and Zeke moved away— ‘‘heah goes.”’ 
He descended to the log, carefully walked 
half its length, then stopped and peered under 
the bridge with astonishment upon his face. 
‘‘Heah’s yo’ stawm, Pete,’’ said he somewhat 
later, pointing to where he had been looking. 

Again the long, jarring rumble reached the 
ears of the man upon the bridge, and the first 
inkling of the true state of affairs penetrated 
his brain. Slowly descending he peered be- 
neath the arch and there, reclining upon a 
narrow projection was Pap Hoggin, snoring 
ponderously. 

Pete reached for the pole and in another 
instant the sleeper was floundering in the 
stream with porpoise blowings. With much 
deliberation the one upon the log hooked the 
gaff into his clothes and towed him ashore. 
“Think yo’ is mighty comical, don’t yo’, yo’ 
dum cuss. How did yo’ get up there?” he 
demanded. 

Pap arose with his face framing a frown. 
‘*Jest my dogged luck. Paddled under the 
water, to be course, figgerin’ on abidin’ under 
the bridge about fower minutes, then duckin’ 
back and rizin’ up same identical place what 
I got drowndid. ButI reckon I shore come 
nigh drappin’ a-dreamin’.”’ 

‘*Yes,’’ assented Pete. 
right nigh a-dozin’. And with we-uns flop- 
pin’ around heah for the last forty minutes 
like a rooster with his haid hacked off tryin’ 
to save yo’ wuthless carkiss. Yo’ uncondi- 
tional surrender me them fower bits immedi- 
ate, yo’ old peeled haided pertater, befo’ | 
bust yo’ wide open.”’ 

‘‘Aint got no fower bits, and yo’ knows it,”’ 
glowered pap, edging away. Weary neat 
unto death Zeke seated himself, but Pete 
covetously followed upon the trail of his 
debtor. Whereupon Pap stopped and shook 
his finger in the other’s face. 

‘‘Anyhow I seen one of my shoats in yo’ 
pen ’tother mawnin. Yo’ hand me three bits 
in change and yo’ can call him yo’s.”’ 

‘‘Aint got no three bits.’ 

“Give me three hens for change, then, yo’ 
pore trash, and I’ll—” 

But the rest of the conversation was lost in 
the distance. And upon the bridge the man, 
and upon the limb the buzzard, and by the 


Yo’ suttenly was 


roadside the steed cnd against the tamarack 
the pig, slumbered. 





























THE BALLAD OF THE RESCUED PRINCESS 


By ALDEN CHARLES NOBLE 


In triumph we march, as Conquerors may, 
My Arabian horse in the van, 

The Chief of the Robbers, in chains and dismay, 
Comes next in the proud caravan— 

While the Princess, grown fairer each step of the way, 
Clings tight to the valorous Man. 


I muffled my horse's Arabian nose 
For fear he might happen to neigh, 

And we crept through the woods till a castle arose 
Not more than a minute away— 

‘Twas the den of the Robbers, whom everyone knows 
It’s the duty of Christians to slay. 


The Chief of the Robbers was prudently bold 
And wicked as wicked can be, 

For he robbed the whole realm from his villainous hold 
And ruled the piratical sea; 

And he’d stolena Princess, who might have grown old 
In despair, had it not been for me. 


The Princess was born in a castle in Spain, 
And her hair was as black as the night. 
Her name was the beautiful Princess Elaine 

And her eyes were remarkable, quite. 
Her voice was as soft as the kiss of the rain 
And her fingers were royally white. 


The Robbers that night in the Chamber of Sin 
Caroused—the nefarious gang— 

They made such a horrible, terrible din 
That even the castlements rang, 

They warmed their bad bodies without and withih, 
And shouted and guzzled and sang. 


I slew the grim warder who stood at the gate 
And we rushed up the circular stair, 

They read in our eyes their retributive fate 
We slaughtered the lot of them there ; 

But the Chief was preserved from my followers’ hate 
For a desperate dance—on the air. 


In triumph we march, as Conquerors may, 
My Arabian horse in the van, 

The Chief of the Robbers, in chains and dismay, 
Comes next in the proud caravan— 

While the Princess, grown fairer each step of the way, 
Clings tight to the valorous Man. 
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“GETTING EVEN” 


By CHARLES GREY GREY 


T seems that some thirty years ago 
CLA Billy Treharne was Captain Wil- 
liam Treharne of the tramp steamer 
Rathcoole when the Rathcoole’s 
tramping took her so regularly 
round the Mexican Gulf ports that 
she almost came to imagine herself a liner be- 
tween London, the West Indies and the Gulf. 
Billy wasn’t naturally depraved, but those 
West Indian ports were too much for the 
virtue of the descendant of many generations 
of Cornish smugglers, and Captain Treharne 
fellaway from grace. He started in quite a 
small way, smuggling odd boxes of extra 
special Havanas, and odd pounds of selected 
Virginia, which came to him via New Orleans. 
Then he started playing the game heavily and 
that was where his fall hurt. When they did 
get him’ he suffered heavily, lost many 
pounds of excellent tobacco, ‘and as the 
lawyers put it—was ‘‘mulct in a heavy fine.” 
Captain Treharne of the Rathcoole resolved 
to get even, and next trip he’ran some more 
of his favorite blends and brands, which by 
extra judicious stowing in unconsidered trifles 
of cargo he got ashore safe. That paid him 
well, and nearly squared up the loss on the 
confiscated cargo. Still he wanted to ‘get 
his own back,’’—to use his own phrase—and 
for that end concocted a deep and skilful plot. 
Accordingly next trip he carefully stowed a 
few boxes of cigars and a few pounds of 
tobacco where they would be found by the 
keen-nosed Customs officer. These ‘being 
found he was fined again pro rata, but the 
quantity being small, the fine was small too. 
He knew that now he would be marked as a 
confirmed ‘‘runner,’’ and that was where the 
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plot came in, also where the skipper of the 
Rathcoole began to feel —— with himself. 
New Orleans, Billy 


When he next visitec 


Treharne expended a proportion of his ill- 
gotten gains on buying up a few hundred 
weight of scrap tobacco, sweepings of the 
warehouses, and so on. Billy being part 
owner of the Rathcoole could do pretty 
well as he liked,.so he expended more wealth 
on a rather unnecessarily large supply of coal, 
and coal costs money inthe Gulf Ports. Then 
he started for home. When the little Rath- 
coole had kicked and wriggled herself to 
within a few hours of sight of England the 
skipper called the crew aft, individually 
swore them to secrecy, and explained the 
plot. The crew saw the humor of the situa- 
tion and grinned. Then Billy produced the 
scrap tobacco and sent for the ship’s cook. 

For several hours the cook and Billy were 
busy boiling up a strong solution of nicotine, 
until the cook’s galley reeked like a docker’s 
dirty clay pipe. Then Billy sent for the chief 
engineer, and remarked: ‘‘Mister McKay, will 
you kindly have a few wee graves dug on the 
top of all that extra coal you've got left over 
this trip ?’’ 

McKay, who was in the joke, retired to his 
bunkers and had the necessary graves dug as 
required. 

Then the skipper, the cook, and McKay 
proceeded to scientifically distribute that 
nicotine solution between the graves in the 
coal so that it should percolate to the bottom- 
most plate in the bunkers. 

By this time they were nearing their 
first port of call. Everything was made 
‘“‘ship-shape and Bristol fashion” below and 
into port they went, the Rathcoole’s bunkers 
and galley smelling like a cut- -plug factory. 

As soon as the Revenue Officer came aboard 
Billy gratuitously declared 500 cigars and 12 
pounds of tobacco, and offered duty on the 
same. 











Marginalia. 


Now that alone, from a twice-convicted 
smuggler, was enough to rouse suspicion ; so 
off went Mr. Revenue Officer on the spy- 
around. He tackled Billy's cabin first, noth- 
ing to be found there ; then the mate’s quar- 
ters, nothing there; then the focsle, one 
man found with 200 cigars; nothing to do 
with the skipper though. Then he tackled 
the galley. 

‘Ah!’ said the Revenue man, ‘“ there’s 
nothing to see, but this sme//s suspicious.”’ 

‘*Can’t say it’s pleasant,’’ replied Billy: 
**seems to me that dam cook has been smok- 
ing some unholy muck in the tobacco line 
here. Sort of seems more a case for a quar- 
antine officer than a revenue man though.”’ 

‘*That don’t go here,’’ snapped the Revenue 
man, ‘‘ you'd far better declare the stuff right 
off than let us find it and get fined yourself; 
though, to tell the truth, you'll a sight more 
likely get jugged the third time. Come, 
now, where is it? I tell you, bluff don't go 
down here.”’ 

‘* Who's bluffing ?”’ answered Billy. ‘I’ve 
declared all the tobacco I’ve got aboard, and 
you can turn the darned old Rathcoole in- 
side out, but you won't find another ounce.”’ 

‘We'll see about that later,’’ said the Rev- 
enue man. 

Well! Nothing was found in the galley, 
and nothing elsewhere, till they came to the 
stoke-hold, and thence tothe bunkers. Here 
the Revenue man was struck by the quantity 
of coal on hand for an in-bound ship, and his 
suspicions rose like the comb on an angry 
cockatoo. 
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‘*Seems you've got a lot of 
Captain Treharne,’’ said he. 
‘““Yes. Good coal that,’’ rey 


il aboard, 


lied Billy. 
skippered the Rathcoole.”’ 

‘* Seems to me you'd have room for a small 
packing case or two under that lot,’’ surmised 
the Reveue man. 

‘* Have a look and see,’’ suggested Billy. 

Then the Revenue man stuck a shovel into 
the coal and gave a premonitory sniff. 

‘“‘Lord! That’s very like the smell of to- 
bacco,”’ said the officer. 

‘It is, very like,"’ assented Billy. 

‘** Look here, captain, for the last time! Is 
there tobacco concealed aboard ?”’ 

‘** Not a dam bit.” 

‘*Then I'll have to search this coal. 
too much aboard for a home-bou 
bunker reeks of tobacco.’’ 

‘* Well, then, search it. I don’t mind a bit. 
Only, mind, you'll have to replace things as 
you find ’em.” 

** Very well, here goes then,’’ said the Rev- 
enue man, and he started. He shoveled away 
till he got pretty black, and then he gave up 
and sent ashore fora couple of men. They 
came and shoveled, and between them they 
bunged up the stoke-hold with coal, and 
the reek of tobacco grew stronger. Then 
night fell, and the Revenue man stayed his 
hand till the morrow. 

Next morning he turned up afresh with 
more helpers, and they hove coal about all 
day, out of the stoke-hold on to the deck in 
bags and buckets. The AXathcoole grew black 


” 


You've 
nd, and this 








“And now you'll kindly put that coal back.”’ 
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all over, as ships in the agonies of coaling 
always do, and finally, as evening fell again, 
the Revenue crew fetched up on the bottom 
of the bunkers, which were damp with a 
sticky liquid that reeked abominably of stale 
tobacco. Then said the revenue officer to 
Billy, who was calmly eyeing the finishing 
touches, ‘‘ What in the earth, or the waters 
under the earth, is this liquor; and why, in 
heaven’s name does it smell of nicotine this 
way ?”’ 

‘‘Oh! that,’’ replied Billy, ‘‘ that’s an idea 
McKay picked np in New Orleans for a coal- 
saver. You just buy tobacco sweepings, boil 
’em down, pour the liquor over your coal, and 
there you are. See the way it’s saved our 
coal this trip.” 





Frank Leslie's Popular Monthly. 


‘*Then why in hell didn’t you tell me that 
before?” frantically demanded the Revenue 
man. 

‘‘ Because you asked me whether I had to- 
bacco abroad, which I had not, and you swore 
Ihad. Anyhow, you never asked where the 
smell came from,’’ asserted Billy. ‘‘ And 
now,’’ he continued, ‘‘ you’ll kindly put that 
coal back, and clean my ship afterwards.”’ 

And, reluctantly, that Revenue officer set 
his men to work, and they put the coal back, 
cleaned the ship to Billy’s satisfaction, and 
departed woefully. Then Billy sent inaclaim 
for more wealth for unjust detention in port. 
And he got it, and that’s how he got even 
with the Revenue—at least that is how Billy 
Treharne says he did it. 
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wiser than some of his brethren who 
have become only too familiar to citi- 
zens of large American cities, once made it a 
practice to hold this conversation with every 
applicant for a place on 
his detective force :— 
‘* Have you read ‘The 
Leavenworth Case?’ ’’ 
**No.”’ 
“ Well, get it. 
it. Keep it.” 
Itis long since that 
famous story came to 
be regarded as a classic 
in the very anti-class- 
ical field of detective 
stories, and since then 
Anna Katherine Green 
has enhanced her rep- 
utation by a series of 
mystery stories which 
have made her in her 
own field supreme 
among American au- 
thors. Readers of ‘‘The 
Amethyst Box,’’ which 
recently ran_ serially 
in LESLIZ’s MONTHLY, 
need no invitation to 
read Mrs. Green’s latest 
novel, ‘‘The Filagree 
Ball.’’ The plot is so 
cunningly constructed 
that the reader indicts 


Ti chief of police of San Francisco, 


Read 





Irving Bacheller. 





and convicts half a dozen characters as the 
undoubted murderer in quick succession, 
only to find that one rule alone is invaria- 
ble in Mrs. Green’s work: When you are 
sure, you are wrong. . 

<_ n= 


** Darrell of the Bless- 
ed Isles” is a book we 
have waited long for, 
and our hopes are 
cashed in at their full 
value. In a greater de- 
gree perhaps than any 
novelist now writing 
Mr. Bacheller is inde- 
pendent of plots, and 
while he has introduced 
more of the accustomed 
mechanism of the novel 
into this book than he 
used to think necessary, 
he wanders along in 
his easy fashion, stop- 
ping to tell a story 
wherever it is a good 
one, and to philosophize 
wherever philosophy is 
a pleasant thing, with 
an entire disregard of 
the ten commandments 
of novel writing, de- 
lightful to the reader 
overburdened with the 
ten thousand plots of 











asenae 
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the last ten thousand novels. But when all is 


said, it is Darrell himself who makes the 


book. With all of Eben Holden’s keenness 
Darrell is a wiser man than Uncle Eb. 
While Eben got his learning of Benjamin 
Franklin, Darrell has sat at the feet of 
Shakespeare, and his ‘“ Kingdom of the 
Blessed Isles,’’ far from being a place of 
vague and visionary thought, is to him as real 
as we trust it may be to all of us when we 
have learned what it means not to “live by 
bread alone.” Darrell will be a close com- 
rade to every reader of heart and head, andas 
a counsellor to whom to look for help or com- 
fort or advice, we know of none better. 

It is a genuine pleasure to announce that a 
new story by Mr. Bacheller will appear in the 
next number of LESLIE'S MONTHLY. 


<_<» 


Just for friendship’s sake we counsel our 
readers not to lay aside this magazine 
until they have finished Judge Shute’s 
story. There are several more to follow, we 
are glad to say, chronicling the adventures in 
love and war of the boys who a generation 
ago grew up together in the old town of Exe- 
ter, New Hampshire. If ever there were 
real, red-blooded boys, noisy, troublesome, 
lovable boys, these are they. Many of our 
readers already know them well through their 
first appearance in ‘‘ The Real Diary of a Real 
Boy,’’ published last year. In the stories 
which we are privileged to print (each quite 
separate in plot) the adventures of Plupy and 
his brethren in arms rise to the dignity of an 
epic. There is something classical about their 
very names. 

‘* Shall I ever forget,” says their chronicler, 
‘‘Jabber and Nipper, and Pewt and Beany, 
and Cawcaw and Plupy? And Diddly and 
Priscilla, and Bobberty and Phoebe, and Tab- 
by? And Chitter and Crusoe, and Nibby 
and Skinny, and Stubby and Pacer, and 
Tongkey? And Buck and Boozy, and Lubin 
and Zee, and Markeye? And Dutchy and 
Tickey, and Blobsey and Game-Eye, and 
Nigger and Pop, and Pile ?”’ 

Ewery reader who loves boys will read these 
stories for the 
love of them. 


<_< 


During the great 
Western land 
boom, John H. 
Whitson, author 
of ‘Barbara, a 
Woman of the 
West,’’ settled, in 
company with his 
father, near Gar- 
den City, in Fin- 
ney County in 
western Kansas, 
and lived there 
for eight years, so 
that he writes of 
what he knows 


John H. Whitson 











Ihe latest photograph of the Castles. 


well. The descriptions of western Kansas, 
of its beauties, its sunsets, the life on its 
plains, are ‘‘as accurate as photographs.”’ 
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Agnes and Egerton Castle have been spend- 
ing some time at Montreux, in Switzerland, 
working on their new novel. Mr. Castle writes 
to a friend in the most interesting manner 
relative to ‘‘ The Star-Dreamer,’’ which has 
already established itself as one of the most 
successful of his novels. He says: ‘‘ As you 
know, the book was begun in 1gor during our 
stay in our summer residence at Hindhead (in 
Surrey). There isa wild garden apart from 
the pleasure grounds, and much of the ‘ Gar- 
den of Simples’—for that was then, as you 
remember, the title I had chosen—was writ- 
ten in that fragrant atmosphere. Ovex the 
highest wing of the house I had established 
my observatory—I have always been a star- 
gazer myself, partly as a lover of the ‘ night’s 
splendors and the music of the vast,’ partly as 
the man whose earlier studies at Cambridge 
were all of Natural Philosophy. The silence of 
‘ The Star-Dreamer,’ the character of Sir David 
Cheveral, the wounded dreamer, with his folly 
of renunciation, and of Ellinor Marvel, imper- 
sonation of beautiful, vigorous, healthy life 
and love, who is to ‘redeem him from cloudy 
phantasms’ to the real joy of the world; even 
thescenery of Bindon-Cheveral, with its legend 
concerning the Herb Garden—all these things 
had been familiar to us for a long time before 
we began the book inearnest. It was only in 
the green and blue surroundings of our Hind- 
head house that they began to pulse into life, 
and nearly the whole of the first draft was 
written there in the summer of Igor.” 








LITERARY CHANGELINGS 


By PHILIP LORING ALLEN 


OOKS are seldom what they seem, but 

people do not know this. They never 

wonder about anything except when 
they are toldto. They were willing to make 
mysteries of ‘‘ An Englishwoman’s Love Let- 
ters’’ and ‘‘ Elizabeth and Her German Gar- 
den’’ and ‘‘The Confessions of a Wife’’ be- 
cause it was shouted from the housetops that 
these books had a hidden origin, and that 
everybody would be surprised if they only 
knew who wrote them. No matter if the 
parentage is stamped on every page of print, 
to call a book a mystery straightway makes it 
one, 

On the other hand, if only a story has a 
name on its title page, nobody thinks of push- 
ing the inquiry farther. It is taken for grant- 
ed that the person who signed the book wrote 
it. This, of course, is 
merely taking the word 
of a third person, anda 
publisher at that, but 
everybody does it. 

It has been my own 
custom, however, for 
many years to tear the 
title pages out of all 
my books in order that 
I may determine their 
authorship entirely by 
internal evidence. 

I have an aristocratic 
friend in Louisville. 
‘*There’s a kind of slum of our town,’ 
said one day, 
ten about it. 


’ he 

“that’s had a book writ- 
Now I've driven through the 
Cabbage Patch hundreds of times in my car- 


riage and it isn’t a bit like the book. I don’t 
see how anybody that lived in Louisville could 
have got so far from the truth.’”’ 

Just because the book was signed with a 
Louisville woman's name he never thought of 
questioning it, although all the evidence he 
had just given pointed to the conclusion that 
it was written by an outsider. I bought a 
copy at once and resolved to get at the 
truth. 

As soon as I opened the book I was struck 
by its curious nomenclature. No self-respect- 
ing writer would ever name a character ‘‘ Eu- 
ropena’’ unless for some ulterior purpose. 
What this purpose was became apparent when 
I took the names of persons mentioned in the 
first chapter and wrote them down in a col- 
umn, thus :-— 

Miss H azy 
Mrs. E inhorn 
Europe N a 
Aust R alia 
Billy Y 
Jim 
Mr. BA gby 
M rs. Wiggs 
P E te 
Mrs. $ chultz 





Now there was a fact no one would have 
suspected unless he had made a dispassionate 
analysis, as I did. Still I was not satisfied. 
When did Mr. James write ‘‘ Mrs. Wiggs of 
the Cabbage Patch"? ? Where did he get his 
material, and, most important of all, why did 
he not sign his own name? The book itself, 
after careful scrutiny, gave up no further clue. 
Where, then, was I to turn? Obviously to 
the stories which Mr. James had written since 
the publication of the Wiggs book. I rushed 
hatless to a news stand. 

‘*Give me the magazine which contains the 
latest James story,’ I shouted. 

The vendor thrust 
into my hand a copy of 
e. the Jesse James Weekly, 
iZ which had colored pic- 
tures on the cover rep- 
resenting men in red 
shirts shooting at one 
another, but I managed 
to reject this and get 
what I wanted. If the 
reader wishes to follow 
me in this demonstra- 
tion let him now open 
‘*The Ambassadors ”’ at 
the first page of the 
opening chapter. 

We know that Mr. 
James was born on 
April 15, 1843, and that 
this is his 37th book. April is the fourth 
month. We thus have as the component 
parts of our cipher formula the numbers 1843 
(with its digits and their combinations, 1, 8, 4, 
35 18 and 43) together with 4,15 and 37. Tak- 
ing the volume firmly in the left hand and 
using the right forefinger as a pointer, begin 
by counting 43. The 43d word is ‘‘ The.’ 
Now reverse the digits of this number, mak- 
ing it 34, and multiply it by 8, the second fig- 
ure of the year. Add 7 (the sum of the digits 
3 and 4) and then : because we are counting 
for the second time. 34X8+742=281. 
Counting on 281 words we reach the word 
‘‘on.”” Now take the number 15 (the day of 
the month on which our author was born) and 
subtract from it 3, because we are counting 
for the third time. The twelfth word is 
“could.” Begin again with 15 and subtract 
from it 4 (April is the 4th month). The elev- 
enth word after ‘‘ could ’’ is ‘‘for.’’ Take 15 
for the third time and add - a since this is the 
37th novel. The 52d word after ‘‘for’’ is 
**one.’”’ Count 4 more (the fourth month 
again) and we get ‘‘no.’’ Then return to the 
useful number 15. Multiply it by 7, since we 
are counting for the 7th time, thus making 
105. Subtract 4, the previous number count- 


ed. We have not yet used the 1 from 1843, 
so let us now subtract it, making the result an 
even 100, which we proceed to count, reach- 
ing the word ‘‘ have.’’ 
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The reader who has carefully followed the 
demonstration to this point will need no fur- 
ther explanation of the principle of the cipher 
and will be able to continue the count for him- 
self. We count thus: 66, getting the word 
“about,” 6 to the word ‘touching,’ 274 to 
“possibly,” 57 to ‘‘know,"” 113 to “I,” 16 
to ‘‘ things,” 567 to ‘‘ time,” 841 to ‘‘ some,” 
43 (the original number again) to ‘‘ my,” 781 
to ‘‘ novels,’ and g2 to ‘‘ any- 
thing.” At first glance this 
combination of words seems 
a mere hodge-podge, but a 
slight rearrangement gives us 
this sentence :— 

‘* Noone could possibly know 
anything about the things J 
have been touching on for some 
time in my novels.” This is 
a statement in which many 
readers of Mr. James’ later 
work will doubtless concur. 
But to proceed with the 
cipher :— 

Continuing the system then 
we reach the second sentence 
of the solution in this way : 742 fo, 278 general, 
3 are, 167 understanding, 52 not, 168 people, 10 
them, 452 other, 237 im, 306 and, 197 have, 38 
more, 23 more, 118 they, 18 wanted, 2 yet. 
Third sentence: 337 that, 118 American, 1917 
subject, 423 could, 200 I, 337 natural, 175 back, 
339 1-2* how, 59 after, 243 straight, 193 go, 4 
to, 138 simple. Fourth sentence: 89 to, 98 to, 
79 intelligence, 99 such, 11 simplicity, 137 J, 
94 &, 29 densest, 115 the, 50 in, 94 the, 50 after, 
1 long, 1 years, 47 appeal, 99 produced, 53 dis- 
position, 173 have, 94 secret, 95 as, 62 plain, 2 
tale, 16 still, 56 had, 220 to, s00f. Fifth sen- 
lence: 74 in, 99 it, 134 a, 130 I, 177 word, 139 
have, 75 at, 30 out, 30 brought, 55 last, 284 
names, 186 but, 71 in, 8o difference, 48 with, 34 
a. Sixth sentence: 26 it, 124 liked, 2 yet, 6 not, 
43 Was, 32 very, 34 romantic, 57 the, 11 Sslight- 
ly, 21 but, 6 pathetic, 17 at, 30 much, 10 all, 74 
public, 23 it, gz3and. Seventh sentence : 46 never, 
47 people, 216 was, 79 tt, 241 guessed, 18 whose. 

Again, making the necessary transpositions, 
we have this :— 

‘*No one could possibly know anything 
about the things I have been touching on for 
some time in my novels. In general other 
people are not up to understanding them, vet 
they have wanted more and more. After that 
how could I go back to the simple, natural, 
straight 
American 
subject. 
Still, after 
long years, I 
had in secret 
the disposi- 
tion to have 
produced a 
plain tale of 
such simpli- 
city as to ap- 
peal to the 
densest in- 
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telligence. Ina word, I have brought it out, 
but with a difference in names. It was not at 
all romantic, and but slightly pathetic, yet the 
public liked it very much. People never 
guessed whose it was.’’ And so forth. The 
communication probably continues to the 
end of ‘‘ The Ambassadors,’’ and any reader 
with a few minutes at his disposal may dis- 
cover it for himself. 

Interesting though this is 
as a literary confession, we 
are now in a position to de- 
duce a fact of still greater 
importance. All of Henry 
James’ recent books are writ- 
ten in cipher!! This is the 
first satisfactory explanation 
why he gave up the simple 


and lucid diction of the 
‘*Daisy Miller” days and 
adopted the cryptic style 


which distinguishes him now. 

It is really strange that any 

one could read any of his 
~ books of the last five years 

without realizing that they 
must contain a cryptogram. Such sentences 
could not possibly have been constructed with 
any other intent. 

I considered next ‘‘The Letters of a Self- 
Made Merchant to his Son.” 

I went through the book with the greatest 
care and was rewarded by finding on page 64 
what I was looking for. ‘To the ordinary eye 
it was a mere misprint, the word ‘‘ presses ’”’ 
spelled ‘‘ preses,” but I felt perfectly certain 
that, like the misplaced italics in the Shakes- 
peare folio, it would point the way to discov- 
eries. 

May I ask the reader again to follow me 
with the book before him? ‘ Preses”’ is the 
16th word on page 64. It contains 6 letters, 
and its initial letter ‘‘p’’ is the 16th in the 
alphabet. 164+164+6=38 6x6=36. Turn, 
then, to the 36th word on page 38. This word 
is “one.” When I reached this point I per- 
ceived that the cipher differed materially from 
the others. Yet I think that, after its princi- 
ple is explained by a few examples, it will be 
no more difficult to understand than the one 
in ‘* The Ambassadors.”’ 

We have already made two counts and 
this is the third. So, when we have multi- 


plied our 6 by 6, we must divide the total (36) 
by 3, making 12. 


Tothis we append, not add, 
6, the num- 
ber of letters 
in ‘‘ preses,” 
and obtain 
126. Remem- 
bering that 
this is the 
third count, 
multiply 126 
by 3. Count 
378 therefore 
and the word 
“look” is 
reached. 


* The entire word is ‘*‘ somehow.” In making the computation for this count we first obtain 679, which must then, 
for reasons sufficiently obvious, be divided by two, making 339%. 
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Now write down 16 and append 64, making 
1664. There aretwo 16sinthe formula. Re- 
verse the digits of one of them and cancel 
one of the sixes. This gives 161, which, sub- 
tracted from 1664, leaves a remainder of 1503. 
Count this number backward from ‘ look”’ 
and we come to ‘‘through.’* Now multiply 
64 by 16, making 1024. Add 64 and 6 and 
multiply the result by 5, because this is the 
fifth count. 


The result will be 350. 1024+ 
350=1374. Count forward again from 
‘through ”’ and the 1374th word is ‘‘ my.’’ 


We will now dispense with explanations and 
proceed to count backwards and forwards, as 
follows :— 

Begin page 58, 15th word to, —8&7 stop, 
+379 the, +937 old, —1066 line, +-297 so, 
+609 here —526 Pve, +274 tried. 

Begin page 83, 110th word to, —366 get, 
+629 as, +671 far, —501 a, +57 way, —179 
as, +284 I, —1026 can. 

‘Begin page 114, 13th word from, +817 
the, +295 blighted, —119 and, +95 sad, —975 
little, —75 I'll, — 155 of, +400 man. 

See here it is in Full :— 





Frank Leslie's Popular Monthly. 


‘One look through my books made me decide 
To stop the old line, so here I’ve tried 

To get as far away as I can 

From the blighted and sad little Isle of Man.’’ 


That is Hall Caine. Could it be plainer? 

It would be merely tedious to give the suc- 
cessive steps of my demonstration that ‘‘Aud- 
rey’? was written by William Dean Howells, 
and that Mrs. Gertrude Atherton is the real 
author of ‘‘ The Little White Bird.’’ I had re- 
marked the extraordinarily prolific pen of the 
Rev. Cyrus Townsend Brady. When I took up 
‘* The Southerners,’’ therefore it was with the 
conviction that I should find a part of his 
works, at least, to have been produced by 
other men. The cipher in the book con- 
tained but one short sentence, yet this was a 
more incredi- 
ble revelation 
than any that 
had gone be- 





fore: ‘‘ I wrote 
them all my- 
self.’’ 





W JHEN Robert Barr, the author of ‘‘ The 
Victors,” resumed the editorship of 
the /d/er magazine, which he had start- 

ed in England ten or twelve years ago, he re- 

solved to sell his country place in Surrey with 
the house he had built upon it and remove to 
London. Whenhe sold his share in the /der, in 

1896, he invested the proceeds in ten acres of 

land seventeen miles south of the me- 

tropolis and built a house ; now, when 
he acquired the magazine again, he } 
thought it well to part with the prop- 
erty it had produced. Asit turned out 
later, he concluded not to get rid of 
his residence, but took rooms in town 
instead. While the place was in the 
market one prospective customer 
thought the price asked excessive, and 
wrote Mr. Barr the following sarcastic 
letter :— 

Dear Sir :—Are you sure you were 
not thinking of American or Dominion 
of Can- 
ada cur- 
rency ra- 
therthan 
of English mon- 
ey? I under- 
stand you have 
lived in those 
countries. 

Yours, &c., 

To which Mr. 
Barr replied :— 

Dear Sir :—1I 
was not think- 
ing of Domin- 
ion, Danish, 
American, Swiss 
or Swedish cur- 
rency ; but, if 








Moorish Mill Wheel. 





The Gossips. 


you will place 
a dash between 
the first two in- 
itials and use 
the last threein 
their order as 
one word, you 
will learn what 
I think 
of you. 

Yours, . 
&c., Falls of the Arriége. 

ROBERT BARR. 





<_1=— 


We hear a great deal about the breezi- 
ness of open-air stories, but there is a 
‘* breeziness’’ in city stories—a snappy, 
slangy, rapid transit sort of atmosphere 
which is absolutely a product of the 
paved street and the business office, 
and ‘‘ Back to the Woods,” by Hugh 
McHugh, is full of it. The book reads 
in places like one written in a new lan- 
guage, but it is an amusing dialect and 
one worth knowing. 


<= 


Once in a while an author lets the publicin 
behind the scenes and tells it how and where 
he gathers the material for his stories. Mr. 
Crockett has just written a little pamphlet 
called ‘‘ A Romancer’s Local Color,”’ in which 
he sets forth his own personal way of record- 
ing the facts which later on go to make up 
the background of his tales. The camera, 
with him, takes first place as a recorder of im- 
pressions, and it is from his photographic 
notes, in France, in Scotland or in Spain, that 
he manages to recreate for us, as he has done 

n ‘The Adventurer in Spain,’’ in this maga- 
zine, the very spirit of those countries, 
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BLANCHE BATES AS PRINCESS YO-SAN IN “THE DARLING OF THE GODS.” 


American Stage Series. Frank Leslie's Popular Monthly. 
Drawn by Genjiro Yeto. Copyright, 1903, by the Frank Leslie Publishing House. 





